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It.  EC.  C.  LO.  L. 

The  Reader  it  supposed  to  he  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience, 


diamond  cut  diamond 


bCE^i  E  I.  The  Gardens  of  a  Country  Munsion — 
Hedges,  trees,  statues,  bowers,  &c. 

Heart.  Really ,  Charlotte,  you  must  come  to  the 
point  and  decide  for  yourself,  I  have  announced  to 
your  two  lovers,  that  you  will  this  day  choose 
between  them.  J 

Char.  Then,  my  dear  Guardy,  you  have  done 
very  wrong1.  To  speak  in  your  own  language, 
matrimony  is  a  joint  stock  in  which  it  is  easier °to 
buy  a  share  than  sell  it ;  and  as  a  husband  is  a  very 
senous  speculation,  I  should  prefer  waiting 
till -  * 

Heart.  These  young  men  have  waited  lono- 
enough,  and  must  have  an  answer  to  their  nro&- 
posals.  Howard  is  a  man  of  honour. 

Char.  So  is  Seymour. 

Heart.  Howard  is  a  pleasant  fellow. 

Char.  So  is  Seymour. 

Heart.  Howard  is  a  man  of  property. 

Char.  So  is  Seymour. 

Heart.  Well  then,  marry  Seymour. 

Char.  But  then  I  lose  Howard. 

Heart.  What ! — Would  you  marry  both  ? 

Char.  The  Fates  forbid !  As  many  lovers  as  you 
please,  but  one  husband  will  be  quite  sufficient. 
Heart.  Well  then,  choose  that  one 
Char.  In  truth  I  can’t.  They  are  both  handsome, 
accomplished,  both  agreeable,  and  both 
qualified  to  make  a  woman  happy.  One  day  I 
prefer  this,  the  next  day  I  prefer  the  other,  and  the 
third  I  am  puzzled  between  both.  Could  they 

arrange  the  matter  between  themselves _ 

Heart.  Have  a  care — your  trifling  may  lead  to 
senous  results,  and  terminate  a  friendship  which 
has  existed  between  them  from  boyhood.  Educated 
at  the  same  school,  they  have  served  in  the  same 

regiment,  bled  in  the  same  fields— and - 

Char.  Dancing  in  the  same  ball-room,  very 
foolishly  fell  in  love  with  the  same  woman.  Now 
my  dear  Guardy,  to  come  to  the  point,  he  who 
prevails  upon  his  rival,  either  by  argument  or 
stratagem,  to  pass  the  bounds  of  your  estate,  and 
leave  me,  shall  win  me ;  and  to  avoid  those 
serious  results”  you  fear,  we  must  forbid  all 
fighting.  Now,  Guardy,  there’s  the  bill  that  shall 
:f,e£ulate  the  disposal  of  my  hand.  You  are  an 
M.P so  lay  it  before  their  Eordships — but 
■mark  me,  no  amendments,  no  conferences— I’ li 
have  “  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the 

( Crossing  to  n.  h.) 

Enter  TRAP  l.  h.  1  e. 

Trap.  My  master.  Captain  Seymour,  and  his 
friend,  Captain  Howard,  are  just  returned,  and 


beg  to  know  if  they  may  see  you  and  Miss  Doubt, 
ful. 

Heart.  Where  are  they  ? 

Trap.  In  the  great  parlour. 

Heart.  I  11  go  to  them.  ( Trap  bows  and  retires  n p 
I.,  h.)  I  tear  mo  that  no  good  will  come  of  this 
scheme  ot  yours  ;  but  I  will  communicate  your 

doe^end’  Cann^  llow  the  matter  ends  so  it 

riinv  ,n  .  ,  7  [Exit  Heartlcg  l.  h.  1  e. 

Char  ( Crossing  slowly  m  front,  from  li.  to  l.  h.— 
liap  at  back,  crosses  at  same  time  from  i>.  to  E  h 
arid  comes  down  a  little.)  I  am  not  sorry  to  give 
I  ortune  some  small  share  in  this  choice,  for  I  am 
sorely  puzzled  between  the  men.  Howard  is 

armrAwy+’eVeiTteiUg  that  a  w°man  onght  to 
appiove,  tnough  Seymour  is  as  certainly  everything 

Trap  wp  E.  h„  who  is  wat chiFgTf 
but  I  must  be  on  my  guard— there’s  his  servant 
What  can  he  linger  here  for  ? 

Irap.  (r.  h.  at  back,  aside)  I  should  like  to  find  ] 

out  which  of  the  Captains  she  prefers.  “  " 

Char.  (Aside.)  I  guess  his  motive,  and  will  nav 

hone  Cauiain°s  n  C°iU'  -(r°  who  a dances  )  I 

nope  captain  .Seymour  is  well  to-day.  ' 

Tran  It  tt  SS.ghing deePlV  and  crossing  to  R.  e.) 

SeJfi^Ss?he„U^r,,MeiPe0ted 

Ji^‘d  dMr  Captain  Howard,  I  hope  be  i, 

(Ci°3i7> 10  L-  “• md 

JZ  <r-  *’  Th^  *  pozer — quite. 

Char.  Pray  present  my  best  reoards— mennn+a  * 
mean,  to  them,  and  say-“  How  hannv  3?  t  v1 
with  either.  (Speaking  betiveen  each  ' line  ad  lib  \ 
Good  morning,  Mr.  Trap,  &c.  ‘‘  Were  t’otb ml 

deal  charmer  away.”  Good  morning,  Mr  Tran 
But  when  they  both  teaze  me  together  ”  Good 
morinng  Mr.  Trap.  “  To  neither  a  word  wiS  I 
say.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Trap.  1 

Trap.  That  woman  botKne"3 ShPs\ E„Utv' 
mee  ot  the  sex.  She’s  as  j  an  P1 

an  Act  of  Parliament,  ?r a rS i? ’"^tand  aa 
Weather  Almanack,  when  you  expect  ^ain^  °qvia' 

Ko^ghi  A 

both,  (i  n.)  003  Sh8  l0ve  C,ther-  fitter,  or 

Enter  CAPTAIN  HOWARD,  2  *.  a.,  Sown  l.  b. 
How.  Trap. 

Trap.  Sir. 

mSaidTydsc]?&T0Y»"  »» 
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Trap.  With  the  same  lady. 

How.  Now,  Trap,  I’m  going  ;o  pay  vou  a  great 
eompliment. 


Trap.  Not  more  than  I  deserve  I  dare  say,  sir. 

How.  Time  will  show,  for  though  yon  are  the 
rervant  of  my  rival,  I  am  going  to  prove  my  con¬ 
fidence  in  yon  by  bribing  you. 

Trap.  Your  honour  does  my  honour  great  honour, 
and  I  11  return  the  compliment  bv  at  once  accepting 
whatever  your  honour  pleases  to  oiler  above  ten 
pounds. 

How.  Agreed  ;  and  now  you  must  help  me  to 
make  your  master  pass  the  boundaries  of  this 
estate. 

-i  rap.  Lord,  sir,  he  can  surely  do  that  without 
either  your  help  or  mine. 

How.  Listen,  the  adorable  Charlotte  has  declared 
that  while  Seymour  and  myself  both  remain  here 
she  will  wed  neither,  but  if  one  can  be  induced  to 
leave,  she  takes  the  man  who  stays. 

Trap.  I  understand.  Take  one  from  two,  and  she 
marries  the  remainder.  But  isn’t  this  a  plot 
Against  my  master  ? 

How.  No  ! — a  coalition  with  me. 

(Holding  up  a  purse.) 

Trap.  (Talcing  it.)  That’s  another  thing.  I  am 
■satisfied. 

How.  Of  course  you  are  acquainted  with  all  your 
master’s  secrets  ? 

Trap.  Why,  sir,  though  only  in  his  service  three 
■  weeks,  I  have  kept  my  ears  and  eyes  open. 

How.  The  concerns  of  his  family,  for  instance. 

Trap.  Oh,  certainly!  (Aside)  For  money  I’ll 
pretend  to  know  all  his  relations.  (Aloud.)  But 
surely,  sir,  you  ought  to  know  them,  you  told  Mr, 
lleartley  that  you  and  my  master  were  school¬ 
fellows. 

How.  Pshaw !  Three  months  ago  I  kuew  no 
more  of  Seymour  than  I  do  of  Hebrew ;  about  that 
time,  he  exchanged  into  our  regiment — he  admired 
the  cut  of  my  coat,  I  liked  the  shape  of  his  boots, 
and  over  a  bottle  of  wine  we  vowed  eternal  friend¬ 
ship.  That  night  I  saw  Charlotte  at  the  race-ball, 
and  fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her.  Her 
guardian,  old  Heartley,  knowing  my  family,  invited 
me — I,  fool-like,  couldn’t  come  withont  my  friend, 
so  inventing  a  cock  and  a  bull  story  about  boyish 
‘lays — long  service — mutual  dangers,  &c.,  &c., 
Seymour  was  included  in  the  invitation,  and  has, 
Very  naturally,  fallen  in  love  with  the  girl,  too. 

Trap.  “What  great  events  from  trifling  false¬ 
hoods  spring !” 

How.  Yon  speak  from  experience,  no  doubt — but 
follow  to  my  room,  and  I’ll  put  your  abilities  to  the 
■,  test. 

Trap.  You  will  find  I  have  great  talents. 

How.  For  roguery  ? 

Trap.  Oh,  no — politics. 

How.  The  same  thing.  But  where’s  my  rascal? 
A  told  him  to  wait.  Trick ! 

Enter  THICK,  R.  h.  1  e.| 

'Trial:.  Here,  sir. 

How  (l.  h.)  Remain  here,  and  observe  what 
passes  in  my  absence.  I  have  but  a  few  words  to 
say  to  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Trap,  and  shall 
return  immediately.  Trap,  this  way. 

(As  Howard  goes  off,  l.  h.  1  b.,  lieu  inks 
significantly  at  Trap,  who  returns  it, 
then  looking  with  an  ejected  air  of 
superiority  on  Trial;,  exclaims, 


Trap.  “  Only  a  few  words  to  say  to  his  worthy 
friend,  Mr.  Trap.” 

[Struts  off,  L.  h.  1.  ®. 

Trick.  “  His  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Trap.”  There’s 
some  villainy  going  on,  and  my  master  has  bribed 
that  rascal  to  assist  it;  and  shall  I  submit  to  such 
wickedness— allow  my  perquisites  to  be  abstracted 
by  a  wretch  like  that— permit  the  Secret  Service 
Money  of  the  Home  Department  to  swell  the 
pockets  of  a  stranger  ?  Never!  May  I  lose  place, 
character,  wages — all,  ere  I  bend  to  such  inter¬ 
ference. 

CAPTAIN  SEYMOUR  without,  l.  h.  2  e. 

Sey.  Trap,  Trap!  Where  the  devil  are  you? — 
that  fellow  is  always  out  of  the  way — continually 
minding  his  own  affairs  and  neglecting  mine. 
(Enters  from  i,.  h.  2  e.  Comes  down  r.  h.  of  Trick.) 
Ah,  Trick — quite  alone. 

Trick.  The  virtuous  man  is  never  alone.  Honour, 
conscience,  morality,  integrity,  and  sobriety  are 
his  constant  associates. 

Seg.  Indeed — then  I  shouldn't  think  you  kept 
much  compauy — at  least  of  that  class,  but  are  you 
indeed  so  virtuous  ? 

Trick.  Terribly. 

Hey.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  for  it  interferes  with 
my  little  plot  which  I  have  arranged,  and  in  which 
your  assistance  would  have  been  of  service. 

Trick.  Might  I  be  permitted  to  know  it  ? 

Sey.  Oh!  No— your  terrible  virtue  has  induced 
me  to  give  it  up. 

I  rick.  Sir,  if  the  weakness  oe  your  nature  has 
induced  you  to  form  any  idea  of  offering  me  a  bribe, 
relieve  vonr  mind,  and  declare  it  at  once. 

Sey.  Perhaps  you  would  relieve  my  pocket,  and 
take  it. 

Trick.  It  the  weight  is  at  all  unpleasant — 

.  .  (Giving  him  a.  purse.) 

Trick,  flaking  it.)  You  would  feel  lighter  with¬ 
out  it. 

Sey.  M  ortliy  fellow — I  see  you  would  sacrifice 
your  own  feelings  to  relieve  mine.  I  blush  for  my 
conduct.  Keep  the  money,  and  never  let  me  see  it 

,  (Crosses  to  L.  H.) 

Trick.  (Mucn  overpowered  by  his  feelings.)  Not  a 
farthing  of  it,  depend  upon  it. 

Sey.  Trick,  I’ll  reward  your  generositv.  Your 
master’s  iu  love— wants  to  marry.  If  Imdoes,  teu 
to  one  you  lose  your  place  ;  now  aid  me  to  induce 
him  to  give  up  the  lady,  and  leave  the  estate,  and 
I  double  that  sum. 

I  rick.  Say  no  more — hut  mum — here’s  your 
mau. 

Enter  TRAP,  running,  l.  h.  1  e. 

Sey.  Well,  sir.  Where  have  yon  been  all  -bis 
time. 

Trap.  The  mail,  sir,  has  just  gone  through  the 
village,  the  guard  left  this  letter  for  you. 

Sey.  Indeed !  Give  it  me. 

(Seymour  opens  and  reads  letter,  during 
which  Trap  and  Trick,  unseen  by  each 
other,  count  the  bribes  they  have 
severally  received,  then  put  them  in 
their  pockets,  and  make  faces  at  each 
other. ) 

Sey.  Strnuge !  This  letter  informs  me  that  mv 
poor  mother  lies  on  her  death  bed,  and  anxiouslt 
desires  to  see  me.  J 

Trap.  Alas,  poor  lady  I 
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Sey.  It  adds,  if  I  wish  to  see  her  alive,  I  have 
not  a  moment  to  lose. 

Trap.  I’ll  saddle  your  horses  immediately. 

( Going  l.  h.) 

Sey.  But,  love— all  powerful  love,  bids  me  stay. 

Trap.  But  lilial  duty  bids  you  go. 

Sey.  (Much  agitated.)  That's  true. 

Trap.  Methinks  I  hear  the  dear  old  lady  cry  : 
**  My  child!  where  is  my  little  one?”  The  noise 
of  your  horse’s  feet  is  heard  rattling  up  the  avenue 
— you  rush  to  her  bedside,  and  while  she  tenderly 
exclaims,  “Bobby,  my  boy,  how  are  your”  you 
faintly  utter,  “  How’s  my  mother  ?” 

Sey.  You  rend  my  heart  with  the  pathetic  scene. 
One  thought  alone  restrains  me. 

Trap.  What,  under  such  circumstances,  can 
restrain  a  son  ? 

Sey.  The  recollection  that  my  mother  died  ten 
years  ago. 

Trie  .  (Laughs  heartily.) 

Trap.  Are  you  sure  it  wasn’t  yonr  father,  sir  ? 

Sey.  Quite  !  It  was  my  dear  respected  mother, 
who  bequeathed  you  a  sound  horse-whipping. 

Trick.  Generous  woman ! 

Sey.  And  filial  duty  makes  me  pay  it. 

Trap.  Don’t  hurry  yourself,  sir. 

Sey.  Rascal!  you  have  been  bribed  by  my  rival ; 
but  tell  Captain  Howard  I  despise  such  petty  arts ! 
(Trick  coughs — Seymour  turns  to  Trick,  R.,  each 
time  he  coughs.)  Be  quiet! — I  say  the  man  that 
bends  to  tamper  with  the  fidelity  of  a  servaut. 
(Trick  coughs.)  Silence! — Is  unworthy  the  name 
of — (Trick  coughs.)  S’death,  you  put  me  out! 
(Crosses  to  R.  11.)  Trap,  I  blush  for  you.  Trick 
follow  me. 

[Frit  r.  H.  1  E. 

Trap.  (In  affected  grief,  quoting  from  previous 
speech  of  Trap's.)  “You  rush  to  her  bedside, 
and  while  she  tenderly  exclaims,  Bobby,  my 
boy,  how  are  you  ?”  you  faintly  utter,  “  How’s  my 
mother?” 

[Exit  r.  h.  1  E. 

Trap.  I  understand.  Trick  ha3  sold  himself  too. 
We’re  a  couple  of  rogues,  and  have  been  knocked 
down  to  the  best  bidder. 

Enter  HOWARD  from.  L.  11.  2  E. 

How.  (Looking  round.)  So  the  coast  is  clear! 
Well,  Trap  have  we  succeeded  ? 

Trap.  We  should  have  done— but  for  one 
circumstance. 

How.  What  was  that  ? 

Trap.  Mamma  took  the  liberty  of  dying  ten 
years  ago. 

J Tow.  The  deuce  take  her  ?  that  was  mal-apropos 
certainly !  But  s’death,  sirrah,  you  told  me  she 
was  alive. 

Trap.  She  never  told  me  she  was  dead. 

How.  Well,  nil  desperandum.  He  is  hut  a  fool 
indeed,  who  has  but  one  string  to  his  bow.  We 
must  change  our  ground. 

Trap.  I  must,  for  some  one  approaches,  and  it 
won’t  answer  our  purpose  to  be  seen  much  to¬ 
gether. 

How.  Away  to  my  apartment.  I’ll  will  join  you 
there,  and  plot  new  mischief. 

[Exit  Trap  I.,  h.  1  e. 

— Who  have  we  here. 

(Goes  up  stage,  paying  no  attention  to 
Clay’s  entrance  or  dialogue.) 

Enter  CLAY  somewhat  intoxicated  r  h.  1  e. 

Clay.  Charming  ten  guineas.  I’m  a  gentleman 


for  life.  How  odd  to  give  a  man  ten  guineas  for 
leave  to  burn  au  old  shed  not  worth  two.  Well, 
I’ll  np  to  the  hall — pay  the  steward  what  I  owe 
him,  and  then  to  the  Blue  Liou  with  the  rest,  and 
keep  out  of  the  way  as  I  promised. 

(Bed  fire,  r.  h.  2.  E.) 

How.  (Up  the  stage.)  What  do  I  see — a  fire. 

(Voices  without  u.  E.  R.  H.,  calling, 
“  Fire,  fire,”  &c.) 

Clay.  I’m  off. 

[ Staggers  off.  L.  h.  1  e. 


H  E  A  RTLEY  and  special  Servants  enter  from  2.  e.  l. 

Heart.  As  I  live,  there’s  afire  in  the  village— run 
lads,  aud  give  every  assistance. 

[Heartleii  and  his  Servants  exit  R.  H.  2. 1., 
as  SKY  MO  UR  and  TRICK  rush  on 
from  r.  h.  2.  e. 

Sey.  Quick,  quick.  Saddle  every  horse — raise  the 
house— send  for  the  fire  engines.  The  village  is  in 
flames.  Howard,  lose  not  a  moment.  Follow  me, 
and  let  us  save  the  innocents,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt. 

[Exit  Seymour  r.  e:.  I  E. 

How.  Fly — order  my  horses,  and  return  on  the- 
instant. 

[ Trick  runs  off,  rubbing  his  hands, 
R.  H.  1  E. 


Enter  TRAP,  running  from  L.  h.  1  e. 

Trap.  Be  on  yonr  gnard,  ’tis  a  trick  of  your 
rival’s.  I  learnt  it  all  from  a  drunken  booby,  who 
has  received  ten  guineas  for  burning  an  old  shed 
not  worth  two.  Mum — here’s  Trick. 

[Exit  Trap,  l.  h.  1  e. 

Re-enter  TRICK,  running  R.  h.  1  e. 

Trick.  All’s  right.  The  horse  is  ready,  sir. 
Cantain  Seymour’s  off  already. 

How.  (Crosses  to  R.  h.)  Generous  fellow,  he’ll 
immortalize  himself,  Trick,  how  constantly  the 
newspapers  teem  with  the  noble  conduct  of  the 
military  at  fires ! 

(Walking  Trick  slowly  back  to  L.,  accost 
stage.) 

Trick.  Yes,  sir!  Let  us  haste,  and  distinguish 
ourselves. 

How.  True!  If  not  for  the  sake  of  the  news¬ 
papers— for  humanity.  (Going  r.) 

Trick.  True,  sir!  For  humanity  and  the  news¬ 
papers.  .  (Following.) 

How.  It  is  so  sweet,  to  assist  the  afflicted. 

Trick.  Dinner’s  nothing  to  it. 

How.  To  save  a  child  from  the  flames. 

Trick.  To  restore  it  to  its  raving  mother. 

How.  To  hear  her  thanks. 

Trick,  (l.  h.)  But,  sir,  if  you  don’t  make  haste, 
mothers,  fathers,  children,  cows,  cocks,  heus  aud 
chickens,  will  all  be  burned  to  cinders. 

Woi/’.  (R.  ii.)  True !  As  Hamlet  says,  "  Lead  on, 
1 11  follow  thee.” 

[Howard  rushes  off,  followed  by  Trick 

R.  H.  1  E. 

SEYMOUR  appears  from  R.  h.  2  x. 

Sey.  Victoria,  Victoria,  he’s  caught,  the  day  m 
won,  and  the  lovely  prize  is  mine ! 
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TRICK  runs  on  from  r.  h.  2  £.. 

Iridic,  (e.  h.)  All's  safe,  I  gave  him  the  slip,  as 
te  was  preparing  to  mount  his  horse,  (HOWARD 
enters  at  back,  r.  h.  3  e.)  and  ran  back  to  bring*  you 
tne  joyrul  tidings — ere  this  he  will  have  passed  the 
boundary,  and  the  day’s  your  own. 

Sey.  (n.)  Trick,  thou  prince  of  valets,  come  to 
my  arms,  and  be  my  friend  for  ever. 

(As  Seymour  ern braces  Trick,  Howard 
advances  behind  his  rival,  and  looks 
Trick  full  in  the  face,  who  immediately 
disengages  himself  from  Seymour,  and 
runs  of  r.  h.  1  e.) 

How,  Precious  scoundrel  I 
Sey.  Howard! 

How.  (Bowing.)  In  propria  persona. 

Sey.  Why,  I  thought  you  were  at  the  fire. 

How.  Oh  no,  I  waited  for  you. 

Sey.  The  fact  is,  my  mare  slipped  her  shoulder. 
How.  And  my  horse  lost  a  shoe.  (Seymour  crosses 
'’to  l.  H.)  In  short,  my  noble  rival,  I  am  sorry  for 
(  the  ten  guineas  yon  have  so  gallantly  lost,  but, 
were  all  the  brick -sheds  in  England  in  a  blaze,  I 
nave  a  flame  here,  (pointing  to  his  heart )  before 
which,  they  would  pale  their  ineffectual  fires. 
And  so,  farewell,  my  noble  Ephesian.  (Howard 
crosses  to  l.  h.)  iYou  must  fire  more  temples  ere 
,  you  win  this  war’s  garland. 

The  strength  of  love  alone,  to  me’s  a  host. 

And  may  he  win  the  prize  who  loves  it  most! 

[Exit  Howard,  l.  h.  I  e.,  laughing. 
Sey.  Confonnd  your  poetry  I 

CHARLOTTE  enters  l.  h.  3  e. 

— But  I  care  not.  Antmns-like,  each  overthrow 
but  renews  my  ardour,  and  the  order  of  the  day 
shall  be,  Death  or  Victory! 

Char.  (Coming  down  R.  n.)  "Death  or  Victory !” 
very  fine,  indeed !  Do  you  really  think,  Captain 
Seymour,  that  a  woman’s  heart  is  to  be  carried 
like  a  castle,  by  fire  and  sword,  that  you  thus  burn 
.  your  way  to  my  affections  ?  This  late  conflagra¬ 
tion  wa3  a  notable  proof  of  your  gallantry.  A 
brick-shed  sacrificed  at  the  Shrine  of  Love ! 

Sey.  I  would  have  sacrificed  an  empire,  for  such 
a  prize  l 

Char.  An  empire  ?  Pshaw !  for  such  a  divinity 
•  as  Charlotte  Doubtful,  you  should  have  set  a 
world  on  fire,  and  Phaeton-like 

""  Snatch  from  Apollo’s  hands  the  reins,  and  learn 
'  To  see  a  universe  around  you  burn  !  ” 

Now  do  that,  and  should  I  escape  unsinged, 
1*11— 

Sey.  What  ? 

Char.  Think  about  it. 

Sey.  Adorable  girl!  thus,  on  my  knees,  I 
swear - 

Char.  Attention,  Captain,  someone  approaches. 

(Charlotte  retires  to  arbour,  n.  3  e.,  as 
quick  as  possible,  unseen  by  TRAP,  as 
he  runs  breathless  on  from  l.  h.  I  e.) 
Sey.  S’death  and  the  devil !  what  brought  you 
here  ? 

Trap.  I'm  a  lost  man. 

Sey.  That’s  no  loss. 

Trap.  Ah,  sir!— but  such  a  dreadful  thing  has 
happened. 

Sey.  What,  i3  my  mother  dead  again. 


Trap  No,  sir.  No,  but  Captain  Howard. 

Sey.  What  of  him  ? 

Trap.  He’s  off. 

Sey.  Dead ? 

Trap.  No,  sir— fled  with  Miss  Charlotte. 

Sey.  You  don’t  say  so. 

Trap.  Fact,  sir.  Mount  your  hoi’se,  and  you  may 
overtake  them.  Sir — there  goes  the  chaise. 

(Pointing  off  L.  H.) 

Sey.  (Looking  through  his  eye-glass.)  I  see  four 
capital  greys;  and  did  you  see  all  this  yourself. 

(Crosses  to  l.  h.) 

Trap.  With  my  own  eyes.  Anxious  to  regain 
your  good  opinion,  which  I  saw  the  mistake,  this 
morning,  respecting  your  respected  mother,  had 
somewhat  shaken,  I  dogged  Captain  Howard  like 
his  very  shadow.  Miss  Doubtful  was  taking  her 
afternoon  walk  by  the  road-side,  the  Captain  lurk¬ 
ing  behind.  Suddenly  he  rushed  upon  her,  popped 
her  into  the  carriage,  and  set  off  full  gallop. 

Sey.  And  were  you  a  quiet  spectator  of  all  this  ? 
Trap.  What  could  I  do,  sir,  against  a  chaise  and 
four.  I  halloed  out,  he  threatened  to  shoot  me, 
so  I  ran  .to  you.  (Charlotte  begins  to  advance,  R  s.) 
Follow  instantly,  my  dear  master,  your  horse  is 
ready,  and  there’s  not  a  moment  to  lose. 

.Sey.  (Pretending  to  exit  l.  H;,  stops  short.)  And 
did  the  lady  make  no  resistance  ? 

Trap.  Not  the  least.  I  should  be  sorry  to  take 
away  a  lady’s  character,  but  indeed,  it  appeared 
to  me  a  settled  thing  between  the  parties. 

Sey.  What,  not  a  struggle  1 — not  a  scream  ? 

Trap.  Not  one. 

Char.  (Who  ltas  advanced  r.  h.  behind  Trap.) 
Not  one,  Mr.  Trap  ? 

Trap.  (Horror-struck.)  Oh,  yes,  ma’am— I 
recollect  one  scream,  so  unlimited,  so  tremendous, 
so  terrific,  that  the  Captain  was  compelled  to— - 
to - - 

Sey.  To  what,  sir  ? 

Trap.  To  bring  the  lady  back  again. 

Char.  (Crossing  to  l.‘h.)  Ha,  ha,  ha!  lam 
extremely  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Trap,  for  remember¬ 
ing  that  scream,  so  essential  to  my  character ;  but 
I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently  at  present,  for  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey— and  above  all,  that 
terrific  scream  has  so  exhausted  me,  that  I  must 
retire  and  repose.  Farewell,  Captain  Seymour 
good  evening,  Mr.  Trap.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Farit  Charlotte,  l>.  h.  1  e. 
Sey.  And  now,  you  rascal, -what  do  you  deserve  ? 

(Going  close  up  to  him,  r.) 

Trap.  Nothing,  sir.  Virtue  is  its  own  reward. 
Sey.  (Retiring  to  c.)  Virtue  ? 

Trap.  (Advancing  to  c.)  Yes,  sir.  As  the  black 
man  says  in  the  play,  I  have  done  all  in  honour 
With  bitter  grief  did  I  see  that  you  bribed  Trick" 
and  placed  no  confidence  in  my  abilities.  This 
roused  my  honour— for  honour  is  my  failing— and 
I  immediately  got  myself  bribed,  to  convince  you 
of  your  error. 

Sey.  (Crossing  to  R.  h.)  This  time  I  pardon  you  • 
but  beware  how  you  offend  again.  Go  and  inform 
yonr  suborner  how  it  has  fared  with  you,  and  say 
I  wish  to  speak  to  him  particularly. 

Trap.  I  will,  sir.  What  will  be  the  next  con¬ 
trivance,  I  wonder  ? 


Sey.  The  rascal’s  right. 


(Exit, 
When  we 


L.  H.  1  e. 
bribe  the 


servants  of  others,  we  little  think,  by  so  dointr  we 
undermine  the  fidelity  of  our  own.  J  0 
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Enter  HOWARD,  L.  h.  1  *. 

Hoic.  Seymour,  you  sent  for  me.  Is  it  to  resign 
the  girl  P 

Sey.  Never,  hut  with  life.  . 

How.  Well  then,  I’ll  relieve  you  from  so  painful  i 
au  alternative,  by  giving  up  my  pretensions. 

Sey.  Some  new  manoevure  ? 

Ho w.  No.  When  we  first  vowed  eternal  friend¬ 
ship,  I  was  in  love  with  a  very  beautiful  girl  who 
returned  my  passion ;  but  her  father  being  opposed 
to  mine  in  politics,  refused  consent.  We  parted 
with  the  usual  vows  of  constancy,  but  after  a  time, 
looking  npon  my  passion  as  hopeless,  and  seeing 

Charlotte -  .  ....  .  ,  .  , 

Sey.  I  understand.  Oh!  you  faithless  Adonis! 

Hou\  Although  the  first  love  may  sleep— it  is  a 
slumber  that  a  breath  may  disturb. 

Sey.  Has  yours  risen,  then,  like  a  giant 

refreshed?  . 

How.  Joking  apart.  I  havo  just  received  this 
letter  (Hoxvard  gives  letter  to  Seymour)  from 
Caroline.  Her  father  is  dead— she  is  still  true— 
— and  rich  and  lovely,  awaits  me  with  impatience. 

'  Sey.  I  see.  ( Returns  letter.) 

How.  Now  Charlotte  here,  is  rich  and  lovely; 
but  she  leaves  me  to  chance.  Caroline  prefers  me 
to  all  others— I  have  therefore  determined  to 
resign  the  contest,  and  quit  the  field. 

Sey.  I’ll  believe  it  when  I  see  you  cross  the 
bouudarv. 

How.  Well  then,  see  me  across  the  boundary. 

Sey.  I  will. 

How.  I  ask  it  as  a  favour.  Night  approaches— 
my  chaise  is  ready — and  as  Charlotte  s  charms 
might  yet  unsettle  me,  I  shall  avoid  the  pain  of  an 
adieu,  and  start  immediately.  Will  you  go  with 
me  ? 

Sey.  I  will. 

How.  You  will  make  my  excuses  to  Charlotte 
and  her  guardian,  for  I’ll  not  see  her  again  >  but 
throw  myself  into  the  carriage — shut  the  blinds— 
and  not  look  back  till  out  of  danger. 

Sey.  Quite  right. 

How.  (Sighing.)  I  shall  be  bad  company— there¬ 
fore,  spare  me  all  conversation.  Wrapt  in  my 
cloak,  and  lost  in  thought,  a  nod  or  a.  mutter  will 
be  all  you  can  expect. 

Sey.  Oh,  be  as  stupid  as  you  please;  but 
remember,  when  we  reach  the  land-max*k,  you  get 
out  and  pass  it  before  me — then,  I  go  where  you 

please.  . 

How.  Still  mistrustful!  Well,  be  it  so.  The 
evening  draws  on,  and  time  presses — I’ll  fetch  my 
cloak,  and  rejoin  you  instantly. 

[Ea.it  Howard,  L.  H.  1  e. 

Sey.  Is  this  a  trick  or  not  ?  He  seems  sincere, 
but  it  is  as  well  to  be  cautious  ;  for,  hang  me  if  I 
think  that  a  girl  like  Charlotte  is  to  be  parted  with 
so  easily  as  my  rival  pretends  !  So  no  standing  at 
ease  yet — I’ll  seek  my  ally,  the  sapient  Mr.  Trick, 
and  hear  what  he  says. 

[Exit  Seymour,  h.  1  e. 

Enter  TRAP,  muffled  up  in  Howard’s  cloalc  and 
hat,  l.  h.  1  e. 

Trap.  I  wish  this  joke  was  over— I’m  afraid  it 
will  prove  a  dear  frolic  for  me.  When  we  reach 
the  land-mark,  I  get  out,  and  fasten  the  door— 
—Captain  Seymour  is  driven  rapidly  across  the 
boundary— and  then,  legs  befriend  me  l 


Enter  SEYMOUR,  R.  h.  2  i.,  unobserved  by  Trap. 

Sey.  So  there’s  Howard.  His  manner  is  very 
suspicious — and  why  has  he  muffled  himself  up  so 

mysteriously  P  .  „  „  _ 

(Conceals  himself  m  arbour ,  B.  H.  o  e. 

Trap.  My  courage  is  evaporating - - 

Sey.  Where  can  Trick  loiter  P  Oh,  here  h« 
comes. 

Enter  TRICK,  muffled  up  in  Seymour’s  hat  and 
cloak,  R.  h.  I E. 


Trick.  If  I  am  discovered,  Heaven  have  mercy 
upon  my  bones !  And  I  am  so  much  accustomed  to 
get  behind  a  carriage,  I  don’t  think  I  shall  have 
courage  to  get  into  one. 

Trap.  (Coughs  ) 

Trick.  (Alarmed.)  What’s  that?  As  I  live,  it  s 
the  Captain !— needs  must,  when  his  majesty 
drives.  (Pointing  below.) 

(They  mutually  salute  each  other  with 
great  formality.) 

Trap.  (Fearfully  putting  his  hand  out  of  the  cloak , 
and  taking  that  of  Trick’s.)  Hem,  hem ! 

Trick.  (Shaking  Trap’s  hand.)  Hem,  hem! 

Trap.  (Makes  signs  to  offer  to  go  to  the  carriage.) 
Hem,  hem ! 

Trick.  (Nods  assent.)  Hem,  hem! 

(They  compliment  each  other  as  to 
priority,  at  last.  Trap  passes  off 
quickly,  followed  as  quickly  by  Trick, 
L.  H.  i  E.) 

Sey.  (Advancing  from  the  harbour,  and  going  to 
the  i„  wing,  by  which  the  Servants  went  off.)  Excel¬ 
lent!  They  are  getting  in — now  they’re  seated. 
Drive  off,  my  boy.  That’s  it— off  they  go,  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  they  pass  the  boundary,  and 
Charlotte’s  mine ! 

HOWARD  enters  l.  h.  u.  e.;  by  remaining  up  the 

stage,  and  looking  off  at  the  l.  h.  2  e.,  Howard 

does  not  see  Seymour,  who  is  shaded  by  the  first 

wing,  l.  h. 

How.  Bravo,  bravo !  there  they  go— and  now  to 
my  charmer !  • 

(They  mutually  turn,  and  run  against 
each  other.) 

How.  Seymour! 

Sey.  Howard!  (Taking  L.  corner.) 

How.  This  is  beyond  all  patience.  Trick ! 

Sey.  He’s  in  the  chaise.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

How.  With  your  Trap.  Precious  scoundrels ! 

Sey.  (Crossing  up  to  Howard.)  Captain  Howard, 
yon  have  insulted  me — bribed  my  servant. 

How.  (Quietly.)  And  you  mine. 

Sey.  Disguised  him  as  au  officer. 

How.  Aud  you  mine. 

Sey.  It  seams  that  I  was  to  have  been  tho 
laughing-stock  of  my  own  valet.  I  shall  expect 
satisfaction. 

How.  We  have  promised  Charlotte  not  to  fight. 

Sey.  Not  to  fight  for  her,  certainly ;  but  this  is  a 
different  question,  though  you  scorn  inclined  to 
make  it  au  excuse  for  sneaking  out  of  a  duel. 

Hoiv.  Captain  Seymour,  nobody  has  yet  dared 
to  say  thus  much  to  me. 

(Crosses  l.  h.) 

Sey.  That  surprises  me,  for  one  don’t  venture 
much  by  it. 

( Crossing  to  R.  h.) 

How.  S'death  aud  fire  !  name  your  weapons  ! 
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Sey.  Pistol  B. 

Mow.  Mine  are  at  th<»  gnnmaker’s. 

Sey.  Mine  are  in  iny  pocket.  (Producing  them.) 
Take  your  choice. 

Mow.  Either.  (Takes  one.) 

Sey.  Eight  paces? 

Mow.  Eight  paces. 

(They  measure  four  paces  each  from 
back  to  lack,  and  then  turn,  Seymour 
R.  h.,  and  Howard  l.  h.J 
How.  Seymour,  must  this  be  ? 

Sey.  It  must.  Fire,  or  I  brand  y<  n  with  the 
name  of  coward ! 

(They  fire  together— Seymour  falls — 
Howard  runs  to  him.) 

How.  Seymour,  are  yon  hit  ? 

Sey.  Eight  through  the  breast.  All’s  over  ! 

How.  Accursed  passion ! 

Heart.  ( Without ,  L.  h.  2  e.)  Here,  John!  Philip  ! 
Thomas ! 

Sey.  Fly,  fly  !  the  family  is  alarmed.  Slion  d  you 
be  taken,  this  duel,  without  seconds,  would  be 
certain  death.  My  horse — tty  for  your  life  ! 

How.  I  will  not  leave  you! 

Sey.  Nay,  nay,  they  will  bring  me  aid.  Howard, 
I  forgive  you — and  when  I  am  dead,  Charlotte  shall 

be  yours, -  ,,  ,  , 

(Foiccs  without,  “  This  way,  &c.,  and 
trampling  effect,  L.  2  K.) 

How.  Generous  Seymour !  They  come,  and  I 
must  fly— forgive,  and  pity  me! 

[Exit  Howard  hastily,  l.  h.  1  e. 

Enter  HEAETLEY  and  CHARLOTTE,  followed  by 
two  Servants  with  lights,  r.  h.  2  e. 


Char.  (l.  h.)  Good  Heavens !  Seymonr !— and 

^Heart.  (Coming  down  n.)  Impossible!  Not  five 
minutes  ago,  I  beheld  him  in  conversation  with 
Captain  Howard. 

Char.  (Observing  pistol  on  stage.)  Oh  !  they  have 
fought :  and  Seymonr,  the  man  I  now  feel  I  loved, 
has  fallen  the  victim  of  my  fatal  project ! 

Heart.  It  must  be  so ;  for  see  where  Howard 
gallops  like  a  madman,  and  is  now  passing  the 

boundary.  (Looking  off,  L.  H.  1  K.) 

Sev  (Jumping  up.)  Huzza !  Huzza !  The  day  is 

(General  surprise.) 


Char.  For  H  raven’s  sake,  explain  ! 

Scy.  He  thinks  he  has  killed  me.  In  short, 
suspecting  his  last  trick,  I  determined  to  end  all 
by  forcing  him  to  a  duel.  I  knew  his  pistols  were 
not  at  hand,  and  brought  mine,  loaded  only  with 
powder — he  has  passed  the  boundary,  aud  the 
prize  I  trust,  is  miue. 

Noise  behind — Enter  THICK  and  THAP,  both 
intoxicated,  and  singing  “See  the  conquering  hero 
comer,”  L.  H.  1  E. 


Sey.  So,  rascals,  which  kept  his  countenace 
longest  ? 

Trick .  Oh !  we  acted  our  parts  beautifully,  until 
discovering  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  the  chaise,  we 
became  so  mutually  attentive,  that,  at  last,  we 
forgot  which  was  not  to  be  the  other,  aud  have 
come  back  to  inquire. 

Sey.  Ah,  you  pair  of  rascals  ! 

(Goes  up  to  Charlotte  and  Heartley.) 

Trap.  My  dear  friend,  where’s  the  bottle  ? 

rr (•■//•  /.•  Tforp  most  p.sHmpW°  ~~ ~~ 


(Trap  takes  the  bottle,  and  finding  it 
empty,  respectfully  returns  it  to  Trick 
— Seymonr,  Charlotte,  and  Heartley, 
who  have  retired  while  Trap  asks  for 
the  bottle,  now  advance.) 


Sey.  All  shall  be  explained  to  Howard.  I  know 
his  friendship,  and  the  knowledge  of  my  safety 
will,  if  anything  can,  atone  for  his  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Char.  Well,  as  I  believe  you  are  the  only  man 
that  ever  died  for  love,  I  pardon  the  duel,  aud 
surrender  on  honourable  terms. 


“  Thus  I  resign  the  spinster’s  merry  life. 

For  the  more  solemn  duties  of  a  wife. 

Cheer  my  adventurous  path  with  one  kind  ray 
And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray.” 


Disposition  of  the  characters  at  the  fall  of  the 
curtain. 

SEEYANTS  with  lights. 

HEAETLEY.  SEYMOUE.  CHAE.TEAP.  TRICK. 
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OOSTU  Is^E  33. 


PERIOD  1812. 


Discount. — Frock  coat,  trimmed  with  fur  and  frogs  —  slate-coloured  tiglits  —  Hessian  boots. 
(Age  25.) 

Philippe. — Grey  wig — moustache— brown  body  coat — light  waistcoat — brown  cloth  breeches — gray 
stockings— shoes  and  buckles.  (Age  50.) 

Albert. — Light  frock  coat — tight  pantaloons — Hessian  boots.  (Age  20.) 

Henry. — Powder  and  livery. 

Countess. — Elegant  silk  striped  dress,  short  sleeves,  waist  high,  and  long  gloves— hair  dressed  in  the 
fashion  of  the  time  (the  Empire,  1812.) 

Elise.— Muslin  dress,  short  waist  and  short  sleeves. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

Exits  and  Entrances.— R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  D.  F.  Boor  in  Flat;  R.  D,  Right  Boor;  L.  D. 
Left  Boor;  S.  E.  Second  Entrance ;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance ;  M.  D.  Middle  Boor;  L.  U.  E.  Left  Upper 
Entrance;  R.  U.  E.  Right  Upper  Enhance;  L.  S.  E.  Left  Second  Entrance;  P.  S.  Prompt  Side;  0.  P. 
Opposite  Prompt. 


Relative  Positions. — R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  C.  Centre;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre;  L.  C.  Left  ^ 
Centre. 


R  RC  C.  LO.  Lb 


The  Reader  is  supposed  to  he  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience. 


PHILIPPE. 


1 

» 

i 


SCENE. — A  handsome  apartment.  A  door  at  the 
back,  and  cme  on  the  R.  One  on  the  l.  leads  to  the 
chamber  of  Albert.  On  the  R.,  in  front,  a  large 
table,  with  rich  cover ,  on  which  are  a  casket,  ink- 
stand,  Ac.  On  the  L.»  a  stand  for  lights. 

COUNTESS  EMILIE  and  ELISE  discovered 
seated  L. 

Elise.  My  dearest  aunt,  why  not  let  me  proceed 
with  the  novel  ?  It  is  so  interesting1. 

Countess.  Psha !  child,  mere  folly  and  romance. 
Elise.  Then  there’s  more  romance  in  real  life 
than  we  are  aware  of.  I  am  sure  the  young  found¬ 
ling  we  have  been  reading  of,  is  exactly  the 
counterpart  of  Albert,  whom  you  have  brought  up 
from  his  infancy,  of  whom  you  have  taken  such 
care,  and  who  has  never  known  his  parents. 

Countess.  Ah!  it  is  possible — there  is  some 
similarity. 

Elise.  Shall  I  go  and  fetch  the  book  ? 

Countess.  No,  child,  I’m  weary  of  it. 

Elise.  What  a  pity !  I  should  like  to  have  known 
what  becomes  of  Tom  Jones,  he  is  so  good,  so 
amiable,  just  like  Albert. 

Countess.  Elise !  you  take  great  interest  in 
Albert,  and  in  some  respects  he  deserves  it,  but  a 
young  person  like  you  ought  to  be  a  little  more 
circumspect. 

Elise.  My  dear  aunt ! 

Countess.  I  intended  to  have  spoken  to  you  on 
this  subject  some  days  ago.  I  must  remind  you  of 
the  last  evening  we  were  at  the  opera.  Albert  had 
the  honour  of  being  in  my  box — my  nephew,  the 
Viscount  de  Brocatelle  was  also  there,  yet  you  did 
nothing  but  laugh  and  talk  with  Albert,  and  on 
going  out,  it  was  the  arm  of  Albert  that  you 
accepted,  without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  viscour.t,  who  so  politely  offered  you  his.  Now, 
my  dear,  that  was  very  wrong.  You  should  re¬ 
member  your  rank,  Elise. 

Elise.  My  dear  aunt,  it  is  surely  not  derogatory 
to  rank  to  feel  for  the  unfortunate. 

Countess.  That  may  be,  but  I  repeat,  that  if  we 
have  any  regard  for  our  happiness,  whether  in 
love,  or  in  friendship,  it  is  still  necessary  to  consult 
etiquette. 

Elise.  I  should  never  have  thought  of  consulting 
anything  but  my  heart;  Albert  is  so  grateful  for 
your  kindness,  he  loves  you  so  much. 

Countess.  I  believe  it,  Elise,  and  yet  I  do  not  ex¬ 
perience  from  him  those  attentions  which  perhaps 
I  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a  young  man  who 
owes  all  to  me — he  lives  in  my  house — my  saloon  is 
open  to  him,  he  has  there  an  opportunity  of 


acquiring  the  tone  and  manners  of  good  company, 
but  no,  he  scarcely  makes  his  appearance  there  in 
an  evening. 

Elise.  Why,  my  dear  aunt,  let  us  be  just.  Tour 
saloon  is  all  very  fine,  but — it  is  not  by  any  means 
entertaining. 

Countess.  How? 

Elise.  For  a  young  man,  I  mean  to  say.  To  hear 
only  of  the  antiquity  of  our  ancestry — I  have  no 
taste  for  antiquities,  and  sincerely  wish  our  family 
was  a  little  younger. 

Countess.  Niece ! 

Elise.  What  then  can  you  expect  from  poor 
Albert,  who  is  young,  impatient,  wild.  His  head 
is  light,  I  confess,  but  his  heart  is  so  good. 
Brought  up  together  as  we  have  been  under  your 
eyes,  I  know  his  sentiments  for  you — I  know  how 
very  dear  you  are  to  him. 

Countess.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Elise  ? 

Elise.  Why  that  day,  now,  when  your  horses  ran 
away  with  you,  my  cousin  Brocatelle  certainly 
called  out  for  help,  but  Albert  threw  himself  before 
the  furious  animals  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  stopped 
their  flight,  and  saved  you  perhaps  from  death, 
and  afterwards,  for  fear  of  alarming  you  by  the 
appearance  of  his  torn  dress  and  bleeding  hands, 
he  made  his  escape,  begging  of  me  to  be  silent,  so  I 
never  mentioned  it. 

Countess.  And  you  did  very  wrong  then,  Mi3s 
Elise.  What,  I,  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  all  this 
— Albert ! 

Elise.  To  say  the  truth,  aunt,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  your  rank  intimidates  him  a  little.  Ah !  says^ 
he  frequently  to  me,  for  he  converses  with  me 
freely. 

Countess.  Indeed! 

Elise.  Oh,  yes,  it  seems  he  does  not  think  me 
quite  so  awful  an  object  as  he  considers  you 
“Ah!”  says  he,  “that  I  could  find  some  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prove  my  gratitude  to  my  benefactress 
I  would  lay  down  my  life  for  her— had  she  but 
been  married,  1  would  have  devoted  myself  to  tin- 
service  of  her  husband.  I  would  have  followed 
him  to  the  field,  I  would  have  lost  my  life  for  him 
at  the  cannon’s  mouth.” 

Countess.  Did  he  indeed  speak  thus,  Elise  ? 

Elise.  Yes,  indeed  he  did,  and  it  caused  me  to 
make  a  reflection  which  nev«*  before  occurred  to 
me.  How  does  it  happen,  my  dear  aunt,  that  von 
never  were  married  ? 

Countess.  (Somewhat  surprised.)  Ah!  how?  Now 
that  is  a  very  childish  question,  my  dear. 

Ebsc.  It  appears  to  me,  nevertheless,  that  when 
we  inherit  a  great  name,  it  is  very  selfish  to  keen 
it  all  to  oneself.  F 


4  PHILIPPE. 


Enter  HENRY,  door  B.  2  e, 

Henry.  Monsieur  Philippe,  madame,  the  steward, 
waits  your  ladyship’s  pleasure. 

Countess.  Admit  him. 

[Eant  Henry,  door  R.  2  E. 

Elise.  What  a  mysterious  personage  that 
Monsieur  Philippe  is.  Devoted  to  your  interests, 
he  yet  addresses  you  sometimes  in  a  manner 
that - 

Countess.  Elisel 

Elise.  Not  that  I  dislike  him — oh,  no,  his  affeo- 
tion  for  poor  dear  Albert. 

Countess.  Really,  Elise,  I  wish  you  would  pay 
more  attention  to  your  own  conduct,  and  less  to 
that  of  those  around  you. 

Enter  PHILIPPE,  B.  2  E.,  bringing  in  papers  and 
journals. 

Countess.  What  have  you  there,  Philippe  ? 

Phil.  (To  Countess.)  Your  ladyship’s  letters  and 
journals,  also  the  monthly  accounts — for  to-day  is 
the  first  of  the  month. 

(Presents  the  papers  to  her.) 

Countess.  Never  mind,  I  have  no  occasion  to 
read  them.  (He  presents  a  bill  of  payments  to  her.) 
I  tell  you  Philippe,  it  is  qnite  unnecessary. 

Phil.  Your  ladyship  is  always  ready  to  sign  with¬ 
out  reading,  that’s  a  bad  system.  Excuse,  me, 
madame,  but  you  must  look  over  the  accounts. 
(Countess  crosses  to  R.,  and  retires  to  L.  of  table.) 
Never  trust  entirely  to  a  steward.  It  encourages 
a  rogue,  and  frequently  spoils  an  honest  man. 

(Countess  s its  down  to  examine  the 
papers  which  Philippe  has  presented  to 
her.) 

Elise.  Well  now  it  is  very  odd,  he  is  the  only 
person  who  scolds  my  aunt,  and  she  is  never  angry 
with  him.  (Aside.)  You  speak  plainly,  Philippe. 

Phil.  (Passing  near  Elise.)  Perhaps  bluntly, 
ma’amselle,  but  an  old  soldier  cannot  speak 
exactly  like  a  groom  of  the  chambers. 

Countess.  What  is  this  ?  (Reading.)  “  Charities 
given  by  Countess  Emilie,  six  thousand  francs.’* 
(To  Philippe.)  Why  this  is  more  than  double  the 
usual  monthly  sum. 

Phil.  (R.)  The  winter  has  been  a  severe  one,  and 
I  am  snre  I  have  but  anticipated  your  ladyship’s 
■wishes.  You  are  flattered  by  the  great,  but  you 
are  blessed  by  the  poor — and  if  a  stranger  in  Paris 
was  to  ask  “  where  does  the  Countess  D’Haran- 
court  live?”  the  first  poor  man  he  met  wonld 
reply,  “here.” 

(Striking  his  breast.) 

Countess.  Well,  well,  yon  are  right ;  bnt  what  is 
this?  “Workmen— old  soldiers.”  (Surprised.) 
Old  soldiers ! 

Phil.  Comrades  of  mine,  who  served  in  the  army 
eflhe  Rhine. 

Countess.  Comrades  of  yours - - 

Phil.  Under  whose  tents  some  of  greater  con¬ 
sequence  than  myself  found  refuge  and  protection. 

Elise.  Indeed,  Philippe,  I  should  like  to— — 

Countess.  (Hastily  interposing.)  Elise,  let  me 
finish.  “Albert,  five  hundred  crowns.”  That  is 
&  large  sum  for  one  month. 

Phil.  Masters  are  expensive. 

Countess.  Do  not  inspire  Albert  with  hopes 
beyond  his  lot  in  life — he  has  no  fortune. 

Phil.  The  more  need,  madame,  of  education. 
You  have  brought  him  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  He 
has  tasted  tho  sweets  your  fortune  can  bestow— 


don’t  cast  him  upon  the  world  wiiaout  the  tool* 
with  which  he  can  make  his  own. 

Elise.  (l.)  Dear  Philippe ! 

Countess.  (Forward,  c.)  Elise,  you  forget  your¬ 
self  strangely.  Philippe,  I  have  placed  you  near 
Albert  as  a  guide,  a  fnend,  and  I  am  sorry  I  have 
to  complain  of  him — of  you,  perhaps ;  you  spoil 
him ;  you  do  not  exercise  towards  him  sufficient 
wholesome  severity,  he  frequently  returns  home 
very  late  at  night. 

Phil.  (Embarrassed.)  My  lady - - 

Countess.  Last  night  I  did  not  see  him  at  all,  and 
this  morning  I  sent  to  desire  he  would  come  down 
to  me,  and  he  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance. 

Phil.  He  went  out  very  early— on  business — to 
the  judge’s  chambers — to  meet  counsel — I  don't 
exactly  know,  but  he  studies  so  hard  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  sits  up  the  whole  night. 

Elise.  Oh,  dear,  dear,  aunt,  he  will  certainly  kill 
himself. 

Countess.  Elisel  (Going  to  the  table,  and  taking  a 
purse  from  the  desk,  which  she  gives  to  Philippe.) 
Here — here  is  his  quarter’s  allowance  ;  recommend 
to  him  regularity,  economy,  and  good  conduct. 

Phil.  Yes,  my  lady,  yes,  and  pray,  in  return, 
your  ladyship,  be  a  little  indulgent  towards  him. 
He  is  volatile,  that’s  true,  bnt  he  is  fnll  of  honour 
and  spirit ;  an  old  soldier  is  a  good  judge  of  such 
matters,  and  I  will  answer  for  him.  I  don’t  like 
a  yonng  horse  buckled  up  too  tightly,  we  were  once 
young  ourselves,  and  should  look  npou  our  own 
conduct  before  we  too  hastily  censure  the  indis¬ 
cretions  of  others. 

De  Broc.  (Without,  r.  2  e.)  What!  not  breakfasted 
yet  ?  So  much  the  better. 

Countess.  Ah  1  it  is  my  nephew. 

Enter  DE  BROCATELLE,  R..  in  an  elegant  negligi. 

HENRY  announcing  him,  then  retires. 

Henry.  My  Lord  Viscount  de  Brocatelle. 

(Philippe  is  near  the  table,  R.,  occupied 
in  arranging  the  papers.) 

De  Broc.  (Kissing  the  Countess’s  hand.)  Good 
morning,  dear  aunt ;  good  morning,  my  pretty 
consin.  I’m  rather  early,  is’t  not  so  ?  Truth,  I 
can’t  help  wondering  to  see  myself  up  at  the  same 
hour  with  all  the  world. 

Countess.  Why,  how  have  you  managed  to  rise 
so  early  ? 

De  Broc.  By  not  going  to  bed  at  all. 

Phil,  (r.,  at  table,  aside.)  Nobody  will  read  him 
a  lecture  abont  regularity  and  good  conduct. 

Elise.  A  very  pretty  specimen  of  regularity,  my 
lord,  certainly. 

De  Broc.  Very  true,  very  true,  indeed,  exces¬ 
sively  true— but  really  they  give  too  many  balls 
this  winter,  the  nights  are  too  short,  foregad ;  for 
the  matter  of  that,  and  so  is  life  too. 

Countess.  You  breakfast  with  ns,  De  Brocatelle? 
(He  bows.)  Elise,  give  orders  that  they  hasten  to 
serve  it.  (Sits  at  the  table.) 

Elise.  Yes,  aunt,  directly.  (Saluting  Brocatelle.) 
Cousin!  (In  an  undertone  to  Philippe.)  Adieu, 
Philippe. 

TErit  Elise,  R.  2  e.  The  Countess  is 
seated  at  the  table,  Philippe  at  her 
r<ght — she  signs  at  intervals  thepapers 
which  he  disposes  on  the  table. 

De  Broc.  I  am  come  in  the  first  place,  to  beg  a 
breakfast  of  yen,  en  familU;  in  the  second,  to 
offer  you  my  humble  duty,  and  thirdly,  my  hearty 


PHILIPPE. 


thankfi.  You  have  seen  that  superlative  Jew, 
Aaron. 

Countess.  (Serious ly.)  I  gee  him  much  too  often, 
nephew’. 

Be  Broc.  It’s  really  no  fault  of  mine,  aunt, 
those  delightful  English  horses  are  beyond  all 

{•rice.  Horse9  and  the  opera — truth,  they  abso- 
utely  rain  me. 

Phil.  (rJ  My  lord  changes  so  often. 

He  Broc.  Very  true. 

Phil.  Almost  as  often  as  you  do  your  coat. 

He  Broc.  Very  good. 

Phil.  Or  your  opinions. 

Ha  Broc.  Good,  very  true,  inexpressibly  true. 
‘Tis  what  I  say  to  myself  every  day,  I  squander 
away  a  mint  of  wealth,  mine  and  my  annt’s— but 
how  can  I  do  less  ?  Money  in  itself  is  contemptible, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  it  may  serve  to  render  us 
conspicuous.  For  the  honour  of  my  family,  I 
empty  my  purse  like  a  prince,  I  neither  reckon 
what  I  pay,  nor  what  I  receive — it’s  beneath  our 
noble  rank  to  count. 

Phil.  Particularly  other  people's  money. 

Be  Broc.  It  is  the  only  way  to  make  oneself  re¬ 
markable.  Had  we  but  a  good  wrar  now,  it  would 
be  much  more  economical ;  I  would  contrive  to 
make  myseif  talked  of  or  get  myself  killed,  and 
that  would  cost  you  still  less. 

Countess.  (Rising.)  Risk  your  life  ;  you,  the  last 
of  the  D’Harancourt’s — no,  no,  nephew  ;  and  since 
we  have  touched  upon  this  subject,  I  must  tell  you 
that  out  of  proper  respect  to  yourself  and  your 
family,  you  should  become  a  little  more  steady  and 
dignified  in  your  conduct.  Pray  w’hat  affair  is  that 
whispered  about  yesterday  in  all  the  saloons  ? 

He  Broc.  What,  you  heard  of  it !  How  pro- 
vokingly  busy  is  that  jade  with  her  trumpet.  It 
alarmed  you,  did  it,  aunt  ? 

Countess.  Very  much. 

He  Broc.  Really,  now’  that's  strange  enough  that 
you  should  feel  alarm  for  me  in  such  a  slight  en¬ 
counter,  knowing  as  you  do  so  well  my  skill  ( motion - 
ing  a  pass),  and  on  my  life,  this  time,  the  fault  wras 
not  with  me.  Dear  aunt,  I’ll  tell  you  of  the  whole 
affair. 

Phil,  (r.,  Aside.)  Gaming,  or  a  mistress,  I’ll 
swear. 

Be  Broc.  I  had  noticed  at  the  opera,  for  I  am 
one  of  the  everlasting  faithful  there— we  are  always 
present,  I,  or  my  opera  glass,  white  gloves,  first 
tier  on  the  right,  that  is  my  side,  you  know — Well, 
as  I  was  saying,  I  had  marked  a  young  disciple  of 
Terpsichore.  Oh  !  such  a  shape,  such  an  eye,  such 

a  foot !  such  a - 

Countess.  Nephew!  nephew! 

( Retires  up  the  stage.) 

Be  Broc.  Don’t  be  afraid— I  know  where  to  stop, 
can  skim  the  surface  without  ruffling. — I  loved — 
she  blushed — I  swore  everlasting  constancy — she 
the  same.  A  week  flew  on  halcyon  wings,  when 
I  heard  I  had  a  rival. 

Phil.  Impossible. 

Be  Broc.  Why,  at  first,  I  confess,  Monsieur 
Philippe,  I  was  incredulous,  I  flew  to  the  house  of 
my  divinity — she  was  unwell,  and  had  retired  to  her 
boudoir,  x  flew  to  her  assistance,  tried  the  door, 
'twas  fast,  aud  a  deep  bass  voice  growled  out, 
“Who  is  there?'* 

Phil.  The  physician. 

Be  Broc.  Nonsense!  I  saw  my  fate,  and  not 
being  able  to  present  my  card  to  the  sweet-voiced 
gentleman,  I  took  my  pencil,  and  contented  myself 
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with  writing  on  the  door,  "  The  gallant  of  my 
mistress  is  a  coxcomb — I  wait  for  him  attheBoi* 
de  Boulogne. — (Signed.)  D'HABANCOrRT  D*  Bro 
CATEELE.” 

Phil.  And  did  he  come  ? 

Be  Broc.  Did  he  come !  *Gnd,  there  came  three 
of  'em.  It  appears  that  they  had  all  taken 
cognizance  of  my  epistle  which,  in  fact,  has  since 
become  a  perfect  circular. 

Phil.  You  fought,  of  course. 

Be  Broc.  With  the  whole  party,  wounded  one, 
disarmed  another,  and  breakfasted  with  the  third, 
an  amiable  young  man,  son  of  a  peer  of  France,  he 
took  me  in  the  evening  to  a  most  delicious  party 
where  by  the  bye,  whom  should  I  meet  with,  but 
your  friend,  Albert. 

Phil.  Albert ! 

Countess.  (Advancing  c.)  What  is’tyou  say  ? 

Phil.  His  lordship  is  mistaken — it  cannot  be. 

Be  Broc.  So  little  am  I  mistaken,  that  I  spoke  to 
him,  for  I  was  remarkably  astonished  to  find  him 
there,  and  when  I  made  myself  scarce  at  six  in  the 
morning,  'gad.  my  gentleman  was  there  still. 

Phil.  (Aside.)  Ten  thousand  devils  fly  aw'ay  with 
the  babbler. 

Countess.  (Looking  at  Philippe.)  So,  he  went  out 
this  morning  very  early — on  business— to  the 
Judge’s  Chambers.  (Philippe  attempts  to  speak.)  It’s 
very  well.  (To  Brocatelle.)  And  this  house  you 
speak  of,  nephew,  is  it  respectable  ? 

Be  Broc.  (l.)  Humph!  why - - 

Phil,  (c.)  His  lordship  was  there.  (Bowing.) 

Be  Broc.  Oh,  I,  that  is  very  different — un¬ 
boundedly  different — we  go  everywhere ;  but  a 
poor  devil  without  a  single  sous  to  call  his  own— 
it  may  tnrn  out  rather  awkwardly  for  him,  that’s 
all  I  say.  I  would  not  do  the  poor  youth  any 
wrong. 

Phil.  Oh,  pray,  go  on.  Out  with  it,  do  not  let 
my  lady  believe  worse  than  the  truth.  What  if  he 
did  go  to  the  house  for  a  little  innocent  pleasure — 
perhaps  after  an  opera-dancer. 

Be  Broc.  (Nettled.)  Eh! 

Countess.  Philippe,  his  lordship  did  not  address 
his  conversation  to  you. 

Be  Broc.  Very  true,  but  Monsieur  Philippe  here 
seems  to  take  it  up  readily  enough,  he  has  the  gift  of 
eloquence,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
luxury  in  a  steward.  Doubtless  you  pay  extra  for 
the  qualification,  aunt. 

Phil.  My  lord! 

Countess.  Philippe!  silence!  you  forget  yourself. 
(Turning  to  Brocatelle.)  Come,  nephew,  your  arm. 
(Aside  to  Philippe.)  I  am  displeased— (in  going  off,  to 
Philippe.) — very  much  displeased. 

[Exit  Countess  Emilie,  r.  2.  e.,  with  Be 
Brocatelle. 

Phil.  Very  much  displeased,  that’s  it,  it’s  out 

now.  After  that,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said _ 

this  chattering  magpie  with  his  rhodoraontade,  and 
his  galivanting  nonsense,  and  his  scornful  airs— 
turn  up  his  honourable  nose  at  Albert— he  may 
have  his  faults,  like  enough,  but  that  is  my  lady’s 
business— it  is  my  bnsiness.  ( Weighing  the  purse  in 
his  hand.)  Poor  boy  !  his  quarter's  allowance  isn’t 
very  heavy,  and  this  time  there  s  no  supplement  to 
be  expected  it  is  just  the  nick  of  time  to  pop  in  a 
little  help  without  his  suspecting  it.  (Looks  about, 
and  Jumbles  in  hispocket.)  I  havehere  just  ajrropos 
some  little  savings  which  I  was  going  to  deposit' 
Pm  not  very  rich  ’tis  true,  but  still  with  a  little 
method,  one  has  always  a  cartridge  or  two,  at  the 


PHILIPPE. 
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service  of  a  friend.  (Takes  a  rouleau  of  Napoleons 
from  hia  pocket.)  He’ll  find  his  pay  a  little  swelled 
out,  but  he  will  believe  it  is  all  my  ladyship’s 
doings.  (He  drops  some  pieces  into  the  purse.)  Where 
the  devil  can  he  have  been  all  night  ?  Not  to  come 
home — to  make  us  all  so  uneasy,  that’s  very 
wrong.  I’m  in  such  a  passion.  (Emptying  the 
rouleau  into  the  purse.)  There,  let  it  all  go— it’s 
sooner  done.  (Goes  l.) 

Enter  ALBERT  and  HENRY,  c.  door. 

Albert  Go  now,  and  be  sure  no  one  observes  you. 
[Gives  letter.)  Place  this  upon  her  work-table,  or 
portfolio,  or  anywhere.  (Henry  is  going.)  Stay! 
there  is  a  piece  of  gold  for  yon.  (Henry  bows  and 
exits,  R.  2  e.)  ’Tis  my  last — fatal  infatuation  !  I 
am  ruined,  irretrievably  ruined.  No  matter,  she 
shall  know  all,  and  when  I  am  far  away,  banished 
from  her  I  hold  dearer  than  my  life,  she  will  know 
I  loved  and  doted  on  her. 

(Walks  about  agitated,  then  throws  him. 
self  on  a  seat,  it.,  near  the  small 
table.) 

Phil.  (Up  the  stage,  l.,  observing  him,  then  draw - 
ing  near  him.)  How  miserable  he  seems — poor  boy ! 

Albert,  (r.)  She  will  pity  me,  perhaps.  (Per¬ 
taining  Philippe.)  Ah,  Philippe  ! 

Phil,  (l..  Changing  his  tone.)  So,  young  man, 
there  you  are  at  last.  Are  you  not  ashamed  of 
yourself  ? 

Albert.  A  truce,  good  Philippe,  with  your  re¬ 
proaches.  I  am  in  no  humour  to  hear  them  just 
now. 

Phil.  But  you  must  hear  them,  nevertheless. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  leading  sncli  a  life  ?  To 
give  us  all  such  uneasiness — me,  in  particular,  and 
my  lady,  too. 

Albert.  (Hastily  rising.)  The  Countess,  did  you 
'ay  ?  Now,  Philippe,  is  it  possible  that  she 
nows  ? 

Phil.  She  knows  all.  I  have  had  fine  work 
:  irowing  up  lies  to  defend  your  folly  more  than  I 
■  ould  do  for  myself,  but  she  would  hear  nothing — 
Ae  is  furious  against  you. 

Albert.  There  was  only  that  wanting.  I  could 
have  braved  all,  but  her  anger,  how  shall  I  meet 
it  ?  I,  who  would  sacrifice  my  existence  to  spare 
her  a  single  sorrow. 

Phil.  That’s  all  very  well,  all  very  right,  and 
'very  proper,  but  you  don’t  care,  then,  about  giving 
me  pain?  Me,  your  champion,  your  corps-de- 
reserve,  who,  whether  you  are  absent  or  present,  am 
always  at  my  post  to  watch  over  you,  to  defend 
you.  It  seems,  then,  you  have  no  friendship  for 
me  ? 

Albert.  Have  I  not,  Philippe.  Nay,  nay,  do  me 
more  justice  and  forgive  me;  lam  a  mad  fool — a 
vile  ungrateful— but,  no,  I  am  unhappy  Philippe, 
that’s  all. 

Phil.  You  are  unhappy — My  dear  A1 (Check¬ 
ing  himself,  and  more  coldly.)  Serve  you  right— 
you  have  been  guilty  of  some  folly,  I’ll  be  bound  ? 

Albert.  One  only  at  first,  which  has  forced  me 
into  twenty  others. 

Phil.  Stepped  off  with  the  wrong  foot ;  aye,  that 
plays  the  devil  with  the  line  of  march— but  come, 
speak  out. 

Albert.  I  am  in  love. 

Phil.  In  love  ?  Well  there’s  no  harm  in  that ;  it’s 
right  to  be  so  now  and  then,  provided  it  never  lasts 
long  at  a  time. 


Albert.  But  it  is  with  one  so  far  above  me. 

Phil.  Tut,  tut!  when  one  is  young  and  tolerably 
well-formed,  distance  is  all  stuff.  Well,  but  this 
same  high  one,  eh  ?  who  is  she  ?  What  is  she  like, 
eh? 

Albert.  Oh,  if  you  bnt  knew — but  no,  I  would 
hide  it  even  from  myself.  Oh,  Philippe,  how  cruel 
it  is  to  feel  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul  that 
we  could  achieve  distinction,  that  we  are  capable  of 
arriving  at  the  bright  eminence  of  our  ambition, 
and  yet  see  unceasingly  before  us  some  invinoible 
obstacle— a  wall  of  brass,  immovable  and  insur¬ 
mountable.  To  be  without  a  name — without  a 
name!  Those  dreadful  words!  I  think  I  hear 
them  for  ever  ringing  in  my  ear. 

Phil.  Ought  that  to  stop  you  ?  Honour  is  every¬ 
thing;  it  is  enough  to  follow  it.  Honour  is  the 
bright  goal  of  life’s  career,  and  when  a  man  has 
won  it  the  world  asks  only  “  how  he  got  there?” 
not  “  w'hence  came  he  ?” 

Albert.  Say  what  you  will,  I  find  it  a  humilia¬ 
tion  which  weighs  me  down.  All  who  visit  here 
regard  me  with  disdain— here,  then,  I  will  no 
longer  remain.  This  house  is  become  insupport¬ 
able.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  extravagant  thoughts 
have  of  late  crossed  my  brain ;  the  principal,  a 
thirst  for  fortune — it  seemed  to  me  as  if  money 
would  be  a  sort  of  merit — I  see  so  many  who  have 
no  other,  so  I  have  played  from  pure  desperation . 

Phil.  Gambled  ? 

Albert.  Like  a  fool — like  a  madman. 

Phil.  And  have  lost - 

Albert.  More  than  I  car.  pay. 

Phil.  Albert,  that’s  bad,  very  bad.  I  detest  a 
gambler. 

Albert.  Then  you  detest  me  ? 

Phil.  Detest  you,  Albert!  (Deeply  affected.) 
Let’s  to  the  point.  Here’s  your  quarter’s  allow¬ 
ance,  like  a  corps-de-reserve,  just  in  time. 

Albert.  Well,  'twill  be  something  towards  it. 

Phil.  What  do  you  mean  by  something  towards 
it? 

Albert.  Learn,  my  good  friend,  that  I  have  played 
and  betted  all  the  night  against  Viscount  de 
Brocatelle,  whom  I  detest.  I  should  have  been 
very  glad  to  have  got  the  better  of  him,  but  it  was 
not  to  be— his  fortune  was  as  insolent  as  his  face. 

I  have  lost  eleven  thousand  francs. 

Phil.  Eleven  thousand  francs  ! 

Albert.  Yes,  eleven  thousaud  francs,  which  I 
borrowed  on  all  hands  from  my  neighbours, 
friends— the  master  of  the  house.  I  mnst  repay 
them  this  very  day,  and  so  you  see  I  have  nothing 
else  left  but  to  blow  out  my  brains. 

Phil.  Madman !  what  language  is  that  ? 

Albert.  What  should  I  do  when  misery  pursues 
me  ? 

Phil.  Stand  firm.  Would  you  fly  before  the 
enemy  ? 

Albert.  Would  you  have  me  crawl  through  the 
world  skulking  from  a  creditor  ?  No !  When  one 
is  thus  disgraced  'tis  best  to  die. 

Phil.  Not  at  all— 'tis  best  to  pay. 

Albert.  Pay  !  How  am  I  to  pay  eleven  thousand 
francs  ? 

Phil.  Why,  I  don’t  exactly  know. 

Albei-t.  I  have  been  to  all  my  friends. 

Phil.  Friends— psha !  when  misfortune  knocks 
at  the  door,  friends  are  not  at  home.  There  is 
only  one  person  who  can  extricate  you. 

Albert.  You  mean  Lady  Emilie,  my  protectress  ? 

Phil.  Yon  must  disclose  all  to  her. 


.Albert.  I  never  can  dare  do  it.  I  love  her  much, 
but  I  have  a  strange  fear  of  her  anger. 

Phil.  Hang  fear.  Courage,  man  I  you  must  meet 
her  and  stand  fire ;  it  shall  be  your  first  punish¬ 
ment,  and  just  in  the  nick — here  she  is. 

(Albert  and  Philippe  go  up  stage  and  stand  on  L.) 


Enter  the  COUNTESS,  r.  2  e. 

Albert.  You  will  be  near  me. 

Phil.  On  your  flank  to  support  your  manoeuvres. 

(T he  Countess  has  slowly  advanced  to- 
wards  the  c.  of  the  stage,  without  seeing 
Albert  and  Philippe.) 

Albert.  She  doesn’t  see  us ;  she  seems  lost  in 
thought,  and  looks  so  stern. 

Phil.  Oh,  I'm  accustomed  to  those  looks.  March 
forward,  and  don’t  tremble. 

Albert.  (Advances  a  little  and  reheats  again.)  No, 
I  shall  never  dare — I  cannot — I’ll  sooner  die. 

(He  flies  into  his  chamber ,  and  shuts  the 
door,  l.  3  e.) 

Phil.  (Who  is  a  little  in  advance.)  Come  along, 
(Turns  about,  and  sees  he  is  gone.)  Eh!  what! 
flown,  and  left  me  to  stand  the  charge  alone. 

Countess,  (r.,  raising  her  eyes.)  Ah!  is  it  yon, 
Philippe  ?  Well,  has  Albert  made  his  appearance 
yet? 

Phil.  Yes,  poor  lad. 

Countess.  I  hope  yon  have  lectured  him.  (Seeing 
Philippe  looking  on  all  sides.)  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Why  do  you  look  about  so  ? 

Phil.  To  see  that  no  one  is  coming  (approaches 
Countess),  for  I  wish  not  to  be  interrupted. 

Countess.  Why,  what  has  happened  ? 

Phil.  A  little  misfortune — a  trifle,  a  mere  no¬ 
thing.  We  T4§  know  that  youth  is  only  a  sort  of 
feverish  moment,  which  iasts  more  or  less,  and 
when  the  paroxysm  has  passed,  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  is  always  too  soon. 

Countess.  Why,  where  in  the  world  are  you 
rambling  to,  and  what  d’ye  mean  ? 

Phil.  Mean!  (In  a  lower  tone.)  The  boy  has 
been  gambling. 

Countess.  Albert ! 

Phil.  Yes,  he  has  played— he  has  lost— he  owes 
money.  (Aside.)  There— blow  upon  blow— it’s 
sooner  over. 

Countess.  What  is  it  yon  tell  me?  The  house, 
then,  where  my  nephew  met  him - 

Phil.  Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  gaming¬ 
house,  but  of  the  highest  order— the  first  society  ; 
so  the  boy  has  been  fleeced  in  the  first  style ;  and 
now  all  that  is  to  be  done  is  to  pay. 

Countess.  Pay !  and  think  you  that  I  will  consent 
to  do  so  ?  that  I  will  encourage  such  irregulari¬ 
ties  ?  that  I  will  discharge  a  gambling  debt  ? 

Phil.  Yes ;  it’s  eleven  thousand  francs. 

Countess.  I  care  not  for  the  sum.  It  is  not  my 
practice  to  weigh  the  amount  when  some  real  good 
is  to  be  done  ;  but  a  gambling  debt— no,  Philippe, 
no— my  resolution  is  taken ;  I  will  pay  nothing ! 

(Crosses  to  l.) 

Phil.  ( Becoming  warmer.)  You  will  pay  no¬ 
thing  P 

Countess.  No,  certainly  not.  What  would  my 
family  say?  What  would  the  world  say,  if  the 
fortune  of  the  D’Harancourtswere  to  be  employed 
only  to  repair  the  follies  of  a  gambler  ? 

Phil.  Your  family!  the  world!  You  stand  too 
much  in  awe  of  them.  Countess  D’Harancourt ; 
you  have  already  sacrificed  too  much  to  them. 

Countess.  Philippe ! 


PHILIPPE. 

Phil.  Fear  nothing.  What  I  have  promised  I 
shall  not  forget— what  I  have  sworn  I  shall  keep 
sacred  ;  but  let  the  duty  of  others  be  done  as  well. 
Recollect  that  this  poor  young  man  has  only  you 
to  look  to  in  the  world,  and  if  you  abandon  him 
if  you  suffer  him  to  be  dishonoured,  he  will  destroy 
himself. 

Countess.  Oh,  heavens ! 

Phil.  What  cares  he  for  life  ?  As  he  said  but 
now,  “  I  stand  alone,  without  parents,  without 
hope  ;  I  owe  everything  to  pity.” 

Countess.  Ha ! 

Phil.  Poor  boy!  I  looked  upon  him,  and 
couldn’t  help  saying  to  myself— 

Countess.  ( Evidently  alarmed. ) 

Phil.  Nothing,  madarne;  so 
happy. 

Countess.  Happy?  no,  Philippe,  no— I  am  not 

happy.  ,rt  „  x 

(Crosses,  R.) 

Phil.  Not  happy — in  the  midst  of  splendour,  in 
your  gay  saloons,  surrounded  by  brilliant  crowds 
that  honour  you — by  a  family  which  you  goveru 


What  ? 
be  tranquil, 


lie 


according  to  your  own  will  and  pleasure  ? 

Countess.  And  think  you,  Philippe,  that  in  my 
inmost  heart  I  desire  nothing  more  ?  But  I  owe  to 
all  those  who  are  round  me  salutary  lessons,  ex¬ 
amples. 

Phil.  How  !  you  that - 

Countess  (Hastily.)  I  will  pay  this  money.  I 
pledge  myself  to  do  so,  faithfully,  punctually — but 
do  not  speak  of  it — not  even  to  him. 

Phil.  And  why  not  ?  Do  you  fear  that  he  will 
love  you  too  much  ? 

Countess.  Ah  !  can  you  harbour  such  a  thought  ? 
But  my  nephew  might  be  surprised  at  it,  and 
openly  complain ;  you  know  he  is  to  be  heir  to  my 
fortune  when  I  am  gone. 

Phil.  Then  that  is  an  additional  reason  why  you 
should  treat  poor  Albert  well  whilst  you  are  here 
His  allowance  is  not  sufficient. 

Countess.  Do  you  thnk  not  ?  Well,  Philippe,  it 
may  be  increased. 

Phil.  Yes,  double  ;  and  if  you  would  but  address 
a  kind  word  or  so  to  him.  Countess  D’Haran¬ 
court,  indeed  you  are  too  severe  with  him. 

Countess  I! 

Phil.  He  is  in  there,  poor  fellow,  trembling  likt 
a  deserter. 

Countess.  In  there — Albert  ? 

Phil.  If  you  would  only  just  condescend  to  tell 
him  with  your  own  mouth  that  he  is  pardoned 
this  time - 

Countess.  But  are  you  snre  that  no  one - - 

Phil.  No,  no,  there’s  no  one  will  come;  you  may 
be  good-natured  without  any  fear — you  won’t  be 
seen. 

(The  Countess  sits  near  the  table,  r. 
Philippe  goes  towards  Albert’s  chan u 
ber,  L.,  and  signs  him  to  approach,) 

Phil.  (Aside  to  Albert.)  Come,  I’ve  spoken  for 
you — all’s  right. 

Albert.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Phil.  It’s  all  right,  I  tell  you.  Go, 
boy,  and  thank  her. 

Countess.  Ah,  Albert — approach. 

Phil.  (Pushing  him  forward.)  Go 
— nearer  still. 

Albert  (Aside.)  I  tremble! 

Countess.  I  know  all,  sir.  (Albert  is  going  to 
speak.)  You  need  not  speak.  I  will  not  add  to  the 
reproaches,  which  no  doubt  your  conscience  makes 


bo  a  good 


(At  R.  table.) 
to  her— nearer 


PHILIPPE. 


▼OQ.  I  will  repair  your  folly,  but  let  not  this 
lesson  be  lost  upon  you  ! 

Phil  (l.,  Aside.)  Ahem  I  Sugar  and  vinegar. 

Albert.  Ah!  madam!  it  shall  never  be  forgotten, 
auy  more  than  your  great  goodness. 

Phil.  Now  it's  all  right  again. 

(Aside— goes  to  the  table,  R.) 

Countess.  Albert,  never  become  a  gamester,  I  en* 
treat  of  you. 

Albert.  Never,  madame,  never. 

Phil.  (Bound  to  R.)  He  will  gamble  no  more,  my 
lady ;  it  is  very  well  for  once. 

Countess.  You  would  give  me  great — very  gTeat 
pain. 

Albert.  I  would  rather  die  than  to  do  anything 
to  displease  you,  madam.  When  I  think  upon  all 
the  bounties  which  have  been  heaped  upon  me  in 
this  house  I,  who  have  none  belonging  to  me  in 
the  world - 

Countess  (Holding  out  her  hand  to  him.)  You  have 
friends,  who  will  never  forsake  you,  whilst  you 
show  yourself  worthy  of  them. 

Phil.  That  he  will  always  be — I’ll  warrant  him. 

Albert.  (Kissing  the  Countess's  hand  with  trans¬ 
port.)  Oh,  always.  (She  turns  away  with  great 
emotion.) 

Phil,  (r.,  aside  to  Countess.)  That’s  kind  now, 
my  lady.  (Aside  to  himself .)  If  I  had  been  in  her 

place,  though,  I  think  I  should  have - 

(Makes  the  motion  of  embracing.) 

Countess  (To  Albert.)  And  your  occupation — your 
studies— how  get  you  on  P  Do  you  never  think  of 
establishing  yourself,  or  acquiring  a  name  in  the 
world  ? 

Albert.  I  have  only  to  take  the  oath  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  practice  as  advocate  ! 

Phil.  There,  only  think  of  that— an  advocate. 
There’s  a  figure  for  the  bar. 

Countess.  (Aside,  observing  Albert.)  He  is  not 
amiss — good  figure— genteel  air.  (Rising,  aloud  to 
Albert.)  Listeu  to  me,  Albert— I  have  been  think¬ 
ing  of  your  future  welfare.  All  I  ask  is,  that  your 
own  conduct  may  be  no  obstacle. 

Albei  t.  Ah  !  speak,  madame — decide  my  fate.  I 
shall  be  but  too  happy  to  consecrate  my  life  to 
you. 

Countess.  I  am  satisfied.  I  have  in  view  for  you 
an  honourable  establishment,  worth  two  hundred 
thousand  francs. 

Albert.  (Bowing.)  Oh,  madame! 

Phil,  (l.,  aside.)  Hurrah! 

Countess.  It  is  the  portion  of  Mademoiselle 
Dugard;  a  young,  beautiful,  and  accomplished 
girl,  whom  her  father  will  bestow  upon  you  in 
marriage. 

Albert.  (Aside.)  Oh,  heavens  !  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Phil.  (Aside.)  I’m  ready  to  dance  with  joy.  (Ob¬ 
serving  Albert.)  Why,  what’s  the  matter,  didn’t 
you  hear  ? 

Coimtess.  Silent !  embarrassed !  Albert,  is  it 
thus  you  meet  a  proposal  that  ensures  you  happi¬ 
ness  and  wealth  P 

Albert.  (Hesitating.)  Pardon  me,  madame,  but  I 
—I — cannot  accept  this  offer. 

Countess.  HowP 

Phil.  ( Aside  to  Albert.)  Are  you  mad  ? 

Countess.  What  says  he  ? 

Albert.  Deign  but  to  hear  me. 

Countess.  No,  sir,  I  will  not,  you  must  consent  at 
once.  It  shall  be. 

Albert.  Never !  rather  would  I  lose  my  life. 

(Crosses  to  t.) 


Enter  ELISE,  r.  2  > 

Elisi.  My  dear  aunt,  what  is  the  matter  ?  You 
appear  angry. 

Countess.  (Looking  at  Albert.)  I  think  I  have 
reason  to  be  so. 

Elise.  Is  it  with  Monsieur  Albert  ? 

Countess.  Certainlv,  and  you — you,  who  alway* 
take  his  part,  I  should  like  to  know  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  how  you  can  justify  him.  Refuse  a  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  match ! 

Phil.  A  portion  of  two  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

Countess.  A  young  and  beautiful  girl ! 

Elise.  Is  it  possible,  Monsieur  Albert  ? 

Countess.  And  for  what  reason  ? 

Albert.  What,  madame,  if  I  considered  myself 
no  longer  at  liberty,  if  my  heart  were  previously 
engaged  ? 

Countess.  And  is  it  so  ? 

Phil.  Yes,  my  lady — I  had  forgotten  to  tell  you 
he  is  in  love. 

Albert.  To  my  own  misery:  but  that  doesn’t 
give  me  the  right  by  marrying  to  cause  the  misery 
of  another. 

Elise.  Well  now,  really,  aunt,  that  is  honourable 
at  all  events,  and  you  cannot  force  him - 

Countess.  What,  to  be  reasonable  P— but  I  will 
though.  Speak,  sir,  who  is  this  secret  object  of 
your  passion  ?  (To  Philippe.)  Perhaps  he  will  tell 
you. 

Phil.  Answer,  sir,  who  is  it ! 

Albert.  It  may  not  pass  my  lips— nay,  do  not  in¬ 
sist.  However  my  heart  may  suffer'  still  I  may 
love  her  without  being  guilty,  but  I  could  not  name 
her  and  not  be  culpable. 


Enter  DE  BROCATELLE,  R. 


De  Broc.  Why,  what’s  become  of  ye  all  ?  I  am 
left  quite  alone.  My  pretty  cousin,  I  have  been 
looking  for  you. 

Elise.  (r.)  Indeed! 

De  Broc.  You  know  I  always  fall  asleep  if  not 
employed,  so  I  was  amusing  myself  with  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  your  portfolio — some  sweet 
things  you  have  there— when  what  should  fall  at 
my  feet  but  this  letter — the  seal,  unbroken,  as  you 
see.  A  little  Cupid,  with  all  his  accompaniments. 

Countess.  A  letter ! 

De  Broc.  (r.  c.)  Addressed  to  Elise. 

Albert.  (Aside,  in  the  greatest  agilation.)  My 
letter !  J 


Id  WUU 


.  .  ,  _  .  (Crosses  to  Elise.) 

Elise.  (r.)  Iam  perfectly  ignorant,  aunt; 
at  it  yourself. 

Phil. _(l.  c.,  Aside  to  Albert,  who  betrays  his  a§ 
turn.)  What  ails  you? 

Albert,  (n.,  Aside  to  Philippe.)  I  am  undone! 

Countess.  ( Who  during  this  time  has  opened 
letter.)  A  declaration ! 

De  Broc.  (Reading  at  the  same  time  as 
Countess.)  Signed  “  Albert." 

All.  Albert ! 

Countess.  (With  anger.)  What  insolence! 
foolish  indulgence  has  been  his  ruin. 

Albert.  There’s  no  hope.  All  is  lost ! 

Countess.  To  dare  to  insult  me  thus  1 

^  Superlative  audacity,  upon  my  honour 

Albert.  Pray  hear  me. 

Do  Broc.  Yon  onglit  to  have  kept  him  at  hi 
proper  distance. 
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Counf«a«.  It  is  enough.  Let  him  this  instant 
leave  my  house. 

Elise.  Oh,  heavens ! 

Counters.  (Looking  ather  niece  and  Philippe.)  And 
I  hope  that  now  uo  one  here  will  dare  to  take  his 
part.  (Elise  casts  down  her  eyes.) 

Albert.  Ah,  inadame,  deign  to  hear  me. 

Counters.  Not  a  single  word  more  ;  leave  my 
house,  sir.  (To  Be  Brocatelle.)  Viscount,  here  is 
the  key  of  my  secretaire,  go,  make  out  an  order  on 
my  banker  for  one  year’s  allowance. 

De  Broc.  I  will,  and  two  for  myself. 

[Exit,  c.  door. 

Albert.  And  think  you  that  I  will  stiil  accept 
your  bouuty  ? 

Phil.  (Aside  to  Albert.)  Silence! 

Elise.  Dearest  aunt,  one  word - 

Cou  ntess.  Elise,  to  yonr  apartment  instantly,  I 
command  you. 

[Fail  Elise,  R.  2  E. 
This  insolence  is  past  enduring.  Philippe,  see  that 
my  orders  are  obeyed.  Albert,  leave  the  palace  in¬ 
stantly. 

[Exit  Countess,  a.  2  e. 

Albert.  Lost,  lost  for  ever. 

[E-rif  Albert,  L. 

Phil.  Proud,  unfeeling  woman !  You  have 
sealed  your  doom.  Humble  though  I  am,  yon  shall 
yet  feel  my  power,  and  tremble  at  the  indignation 
of  a  poor,  but  honest  man, 

[ Exit  Philli'pe,  C. 

Enter  ELISE,  B.  2  e. 

Elise.  How  improperly  Albert  has  acted,  to  think 
of  loving  me.  How  extremely  wrong !  And  yet 
young  men  must  love  some  one  or  other,  and 
though  I  agree  with  my  aunt  in  thinking  that  per¬ 
haps  he  was  wrong  to  love  me,  yet  I  infinitely  pre¬ 
fer  his  falling  into  that  mistake,  than  his  loving 
anybody  else. 

Enter  ALBERT,  l. 

Albert.  Elise  ! 

Elise.  Albert!  Leave  me.  (Going  n.) 

Albert.  One  word,  in  pity  1 

Elise.  ( Still  near  the  dooi .)  Impossible  ! 

Albert.  In  mercy,  listen  to  me  for  a  moment. 

Elise.  I  cannot,  now;  and  my  aunt,  the  viscount 
■—(looking  round,  then  returning  to  Albert.)  If  they 
were  to  surprise  us  together,  th6  consequences 
w  ould  be  dreadful. 

Albert.  I  care  little  for  their  anger,  it  is  yours 
that  I  dread,  and  when  one  word  could  clear 
me - 

Elise.  Clear  yon !  Oh,  I  wish  it  conld. 

Albert.  My  secret  should  have  died  with  me ;  I 
know  it,  and  I  betrayed  it— the  only  step  which 
now  remains - 

Elise.  Is  to  run  away  with  me,  I  suppose.  What 
would  my  aunt  say  ? 

Albert.  (Throwing  himself  at  her  feet.)  No,  Elise, 

I  love  too  dearly  to  advise  what  might  disturb  the 
happiness  of  one - 

Enter  DK  BROCATELLE,  c.  d.,  with  a  pajyer  in 
his  hand. 

Be  Broc.  Why,  what  in  the  Dame  of  all  the  Gods 
and  Goddesses  in  this  ? 

Elise.  (Screams.)  Ah  ! 

(Em is  into  her  apartment,  n.) 

Be  Broc.  (r.  Laughing.)  Admirable!  a  touch  of  j 


the  pathetic  by  all  the  muses.  It’s  very  well  thar 
the  scene  had  no  other  witness  than  myself. 

Albert.  Enough,  sir. 

Be  Broc.  Enough  1  a  little  too  much,  sir,  but  I'! 
have  compassion  on  you,  and  not  speak  of  it  to  my 
aunt,  who  doubtless  would  deprive  yon  of  her  last 

favour  which  I  bring  you  here - (Presenting  him 

with  a  bill  of  exchange.)  Take  it. 

Albert.  Never !  Its  being  offered  by  that  hand 
would  ouiy  suffice  for  my  refusal. 

Be  Broc.  What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Albert.  That  I  owre  respect  to  my  benefactress, 
but  to  you,  sir,  I  owe  nothing,  and  I  will  ask  you 
by  what  right  yon - 

Be  Broc.  (Laughing.)  Surprised  yon  at  the  feet 
of  my  cousin. 

Albert.  No,  sir,  possessed  yourself  of  a  letter  not 
intended  for  you.  An  action  unworthy  of  a  gentle¬ 
man.  Am  I  understood  ? 

Be  Broc.  Perfectly,  there’s  no  mistaking  the 
plainness,  if  not  the  elegance  of  yonr  language, 
but  by  your  leave,  this  is  not  quite  well  of  you. 
Monsieur  Albert.  'Gad,  because  you  are  with¬ 
out  consequence,  without  station  in  the  world, 
you  presume  upon  your  advantages  to  insult  me — • 
that’s  not  generous — my  conscience,  sir,  wouldn't 
allow  me  to  draw  on  such  a  rival. 

Albert.  (Bitterly.)  True,  true,  your  name  and 
birth  would  render  the  combat  unequal. 

Be  Broc.  Not  so  fast,  my  good  friend,  you  mis¬ 
conceive  me  there.  To  speak  of  rank  and  distance 
is  no  longer  the  fashion,  nor  is  such  my  intentiou, 
for  now-a-days,  with  or  without  birth,  all  are  alike 
with  arms  iu  hand — all  I  meant  to  allude  to  was, 
yonr  peculiar  situation  in  this  house. 

Albert.  I  am  no  longer  an  inmate  of  it.  I  am 
banished  from  it. 


Be  Broc.  Yon  ought  at  least  to  remember  what 
you  have  received  in  it. 

Albert.  I  do.  Favours  from  the  aunt,  and 
insults  from  the  nephew— the  account  is  balanced, 
aud  if  you  are  not  a  coward - 

Be  Broc.  (Astonished.)  Heyday !  Monsieur 
Albert,  you  forget  yourself  with  a  vengeance,  and 
since  you  think  proper  to  disparage  my  courage,  I 
see  I  must  take  the  trouble  to  give  you  a  lessou. 

Albert.  Perhaps,  sir,  your  proud  spirit  may 
receive  one. 

Be  Broc.  Well,  sir,  your  pugnacious  spirit  shall 
not  be  disappointed.  Yonr  arms  it 

Albert.  What  you  please. 

Be  Broc.  The  sword  r 

Albert.  Agreed. 

Be  Broc.  Your  second  t 

Albert.  I  need  none. 

Be  Broc.  The  place  ? 

Albert.  The  wood. 

Be  Broc.  The  hour  ? 

Albert.  Now. 

Be  Broc.  With  all  my  heart. 

Albert.  I  follow  yon  in  an  instant. 

Be  Broc.  I’ll  wait  for  you  with  all  dne  pattern**, 
and  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  not  hurry 

[E.Tit  Be  Brocatelle,  c.  i>. 

Albert.  Tis  well,  he  is  a  skilful  swordsman — I 
am  not.  It  will  be  the  sooner  over — I  shall  be 
relieved  from  an  existence  which  is  a  burthen,  since 
I  shall  sec  my  Elise  no  more,  as  this  very  day  I 
must  quit  my  only  refuge - 

Enter  PHILIPPE,  c.  I>. 

Phil.  (l.  Overhearing  Albert’s  concluding  wovdt.) 
Quit  it  l  Not  yet! 
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Albert.  What  say  you  ? 

Phil.  That  I  have  been  speaking  for  you. 

Albert.  You  were  forbidden  to  ao  so. 

Phil.  I  don’t  care  for  that.  Listen  to  me,  you 
are  not  to  leave  this  house. 

Albert.  Can  it  be  possible?  and  how  have  you 
been  able  to  obtain  the  concession  ? 

Phil.  On  two  conditions — for  which  I  have 
become  answerable. 

Albert.  ( With  fervour.)  And  which  I  agree  to 
beforehand. 

Phil.  The  first  is,  that  you  are  to  shun  Elise,  and 
are  never  to  repeat  to  her  a  single  word  like  what 
you  had  written. 

Albert,  (l.  Aside.)  Confusion!  I  am  already 
guilty. 

Phil.  ( Austerely .)  What  is  that  you  say  ? 

Albert.  Nothing,  and  the  second  condition. 

Phil.  That  you  will  behave  with  all  respect  to 
the  viscount,  make  him,  if  possible,  your  friend, 
and  by  way  of  beginning,  as  he  certainly  lias  a 
right  to  be  offended  about  your  letter  this  morn¬ 
ing,  the  Countess  peremptorily  requires  of  you  to 
make  an  apology  to  her  nephew. 

Albert.  An  apology — to  my  rival — to  the  author 
of  my  disgrace — a  man  whose  daily  pleasure  is  to 
pursue  me  with  insult  upon  insult.  Apology!  I 
am  hastening  this  instant  to  fight  him. 

Phil,  To  fight ! 

Albert.  Yes,  though  certain  death  awaited  me,  I 
will  listen  only  to  my  just  wrath.  I  have  his  word, 
and  he  has  mine.  The  time  and  place  are  fixed. 

Phil.  To  fight! 

Albert.  I  have  not  an  instant  to  lose — he  shall 
not  wait.  Give  me  my  sword,  and - 

Phil.  With  swords,  too. 

Aloert.  Yes,  we  have  agreed.  (Looking  at  Philippe.) 
Why  you  tremble,  Philippe.  Is  it  with  fear  ? 

Phil.  (Agitated.)  Perhaps — ’tis  possible — for  I 
now  feel  for  you  what  I  never  yet  felt  for  myself. 
(With  increasing  emotion.)  Fight!  You,  who 
scarcely  know  how  to  hold  a  sword. 

Albert.  No  matter. 

Phil.  And  he  is  a  practised  duellist. 

Albert.  I  care  not. 

Phil.  You  are  running  to  certain  destruction. 

Albert.  Well,  let  my  fate  be  sealed — what  have  I 
to  do  here?  Thrown  alone  upon  the  world — un¬ 
known  who  I  am,  and  perhaps  with  cause  to  blush 
if  I  did  know — without  parents,  without  family. 

Phil.  And  I — I  am  then  nothing  to  you. 

AlbeH.  (Hastily  seizing  his  hand.)  Yes,  yes,  I 
forget— you,  you  alone,  Philippe ;  you  have  always 
loved  me,  I  know  it.  Even  now,  you  are  affected, 
your  eyes  are  wet  with  tears. 

Phil.  (With  great  emotion.)  Well,  then,  by  my 
long  affection  for  you,  by  these  teax*s,  which  your 
danger  forces  from  me,  give  up  this  cui-sed  design. 

Albert.  How? 

Phil.  (With  great  feeling.)  Albert,  my  friend,  zny 
child,  I  beg  of  you,  I  ask  it  on  my  kneos — not  for 
Countess  D’Harancoui't’s  sake,  whose  kindness  for 
you  yon  would  so  ill  requite,  not  for  Elise’s  sake, 
whom  you  are  going  to  render  a  thousand  times 
more  wretched,  but  for  mine— yes,  Albert,  for  me, 
for  your  old  Philippe,  who  was  at  yozzr  birth,  who 
carried  you  in  his  arms— forget,  I  conjure  yon,  the 
folly  of  an  empty  coxcomb. 

Albert.  Forget  it— never!  Time  flies  quick, 
Philippe,  give  me  my  sword. 

Phil.  (Coldly.)  No,  sir. 

Albert.  Howl 


Phil.  You  shall  not  go. 

Albert.  What  is’t  you  dare  to  say  ? 

Phil.  That  since  you  are  deaf  to  my  prayers,  to 
the  voice  of  fi’iendship,  and  choose  to  forget  your 
duty,  I  will  fulfil  mine— you  shall  not  go. 

Albert.  And  who  shall  prevent  me  ? 

Phil.  Philippe !  You  are  under  my  custody — I'm 
your  sentinel. 

(Shuts  the  c.  D.,  and  takes  out  the  key.) 

Albert,  (l.,  turns  round,  and  perceives  it.)  How  ! 
and  do  you  dai-e  ? 

Phil.  To  save  you  in  spite  of  yourself — yes,  sir, ' 
do.  I  have  told  you  that  you  should  not  go  out, 
and  you  shall  not  go  out. 

Albert.  (With  a  strongly  agitated  voice.)  What  in¬ 
solence  !  Philippe,  give  me  the  key. 

Phil.  No,  sir. 

Albert.  (Violently.)  Dread  my  anger ! 

Phil.  ( Commandingly .)  I  dread  nothing,  and  I 
forbid  you  to  stir. 

Albert.  ( Beside  himself.)  Forbid  me!  I  cannot 
bear  it  longer — and  your  insolence - - 

Phil.  Stop! 

Albert.  (Raising  his  arm.)  Shall  be  thus  chas¬ 
tised — 

Phil.  Wretch !  Sti-ike  then  your  father ! 

Albert.  My  father !  ( Sinks  on  his  knees.) 

Phil.  Yes — your  father.  You  have  wrung  from 
me  a  secret  that  should  have  died  with  me — that 
fatal  secret  of  which  I  have  been  the  suffering 
victim,  I  had  hitherto  kept  locked  in  my  breast, 
for  the  sake  of  your  happiness— aud  I  iaave  re¬ 
vealed  it,  ungi-ateful  boy,  to  save  you  from  a 
ci'ime. 

Albert.  I  dare  not  lift  my  eyes. 

Phil.  You  are  ashamed,  I  doubt  not,  to  find  that 
you  owe  your  being  to  a  sezwant. 

Albert.  Never,  never!  Oh,  think  it  not. 

Phil.  I  have  only  one  word  to  say  to  you :  That 
servant  was  a  soldier  when  you  first  saw  the  light, 
full  of  ardour  and  courage — a  brilliant  career  was 
open  before  me,  for  at  that  time  it  was  either  to 
be  slain  or  become  a  general.  Well,  boy,  glory, 
pi’ospects  of  fortune,  even  the  hope  of  dying 
honourably  on  the  field  of  battle — I  sacrificed  all — 
all  to  remain  near  my  son — to  watch  over  his 
youth.  I  have  not  feared  to  expose  myself  to 
scorn — to  humble  myself  to  the  lowest  employ¬ 
ments — to  become  his  servant.  (Albert  is  strongly 
affected.)  I  have  never  blushed  at  it — not  I ;  I  said 
to  myself,  “my  child  will  love  me,  no  matter  how, 
and  that  is  enough  for  me.” 

Albert.  Ah,  how  can  I  ever  repay  so  much  good¬ 
ness  ?  how  expiate  my  faults  ?  ( Throws  himself  into 
Philippe’s  arms.)  My  father?  (With affection.)  Oh, 
how  consoling  is  that  name — how  sweet  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it.  I  have  now  a  friend — a  family ;  I  ain 
no  longer  alone  in  the  world. 

(He  embraces  Philippe  again,  who  presses 
him  tenderly  to  his  bosom.) 

Phil.  (Wiping  away  his  tears.)  Dear  boy,  be 
calm. 

Albert.  But  for  pity’s  sake  toll  me — explain  to 
me. 

Phil.  Not  a  word  regarding  this  mystery — a 
sacred  promise— an  oath.  Oh,  let  no  one  suspect 
that  I  have  broken  it ;  but  now — now  will  you  re¬ 
fuse  still  to  obey  me  ? 

Albert.  (Warmly.)  No,  no,  what  must  I  do  ? 
Speak ! 

rhil.  Well,  then,  return  this  instant  to  your 
chamber. 
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Albert.  Hows  he’s  waiting  for  me — he  expects 
•Ho* 

Phil.  Have  yon  no  confidence  m  me? 

Albert.  Oh,  yes,  every  confidence — but  surely, 
sir,  you  should  perceive  that  it  behoves  me  now 
more  than  ever,  with  tenfold  ardour  to  vindicate 
my  honour,  for  now  it  is  also  yours. 

Phil.  That  is  my  look  out.  A  soldier  knows 
quite  as  well  as  yon,  what  honour  requires  of  him. 

Albert.  (Aside.)  Confusion!  and  that  is  the  only 
door — ’tis  impossible  to  escape.  (Aloud.)  Let  me 
beseech  you,  sir. 

Phil.  Go  in,  I  tell  you — I  beg,  I  entreat  it  of 
you. 

Albert.  ( Hesitating .)  Father - 

Phil .  (With  dignity.)  I  command  you. 

Albert.  (Overcome.)  I  obey. 

(He  bows  respectfully,  and  retires  to  his 
chamber,  l.,  Philippe  following  him 
with  his  eyes — he  then  goes  to  thee,  n., 
and  replaces  the  key.) 

Phil.  Ye3,  I  guess  what  he  must  suffer,  and  I 
love  him  the  more  for  it — but  no  one  shall  rob  me 
of  the  only  consolation  left  me,  and  it  is  my  duty 
before  all  elss — oh,  here  is  the  Countess. 

Enter  COUNTESS,  r. 

Countess,  (l.)  Well,  Philippe,  have  you  seeu 
him?  Have  you  made  him  acquainted  with  my 
orders  ? 

Phil.  ( R .)  I  have. 

Countess.  (Looking  at  Philippe.)  Why,  what  has 
passed  between  you  ?  You  seem  agitated. 

Phil.  I  was  just  in  time — he  was  going  out  to 
fight. 

Countess.  (With  alarm.)  To  fight? 

Phil.  With  your  nephew. 

Countess.  Gracious  heaven ! 

Phil.  Fear  nothing.  I  have  ordered  him  to  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  his  chamber. 

Countess.  But  will  he  obey  ? 

Phil.  He  knows  that  I  am  his  father. 

Countess.  Ha! 

Phil.  Be  calm,  he  knows  no  more.  But  to  the 
point — these  young  men  have  challenged  each 
other,  and  they  will  keep  their  word,  i  can  feel 
for  Albert,  and  had  your  nephew  so  insulted  me,  as 
he  has  done  my  boy,  I  would  have  struck  him  to 
the  earth,  though  twenty  stars  had  glittered  ou 
his  breast. 

Countess.  Philippe. 

Phil.  Time  presses,  my  son  loves  your  niece. 
Countess.  (With  displeasure.)  I  know  it. 

Phil.  Your  nephew  loves  only  her  portion — let 
Albert  marry  Elise. 

Countess.  (Sharply.)  Have  you  the  pre¬ 
sumption - - 

Phil.  (Coolly.)  It  must  be,  madame. 

Countess.  And  have  you  for  a  moment  imagined 
I  would  consent  to  such  an  union  ? 

Phil.  It  must  be,  I  tell  you. 

Countess.  You  do  not  consider,  Philippe — what— 
bestow  my  niece  upon  an  obscure  youth  ? — 

Phil,  i  beg  of  you — Iu  mercy,  grant  it. 

Countess.  I  will  not,  I  tell  you.  (Proudly.)  Have 
done,  Philippe — you  strangely  forget  what  is  due 
to  me,  and  what  you  are. 

Phil.  ( With  strong  indignation. )  Who  I  am !  It 
i3  you  who  forget  it — but  I  will  refresh  your 
memory. 

Countess.  (With  uneasiness.)  Philippe! 

Phil.  (Taking  her  hand.)  Hear  me  1  When  the 


sentence  of  proscription  fell  upon  you  and  your 
family — when  alone,  and  torn  from  a  beloved 
mother,  you  were  about  to  pay  with  your  life  for 
the  lustre  of  your  name,  where  was  it  that  you 
fled,  to  seek  a  refuge  ?  Under  the  tent  of  a  soldier, 
under  mine,  for  then  it  was  there  alone  that  pity 
could  be  found,  and  thousands  of  generous  hearts 
beat  with  noble  feeliug  under  the  simple  uniform  ; 
I  sheltered  you — I  hid  you  at  the  risk  of  mv  life, 
there  was  nothing  heard  then  about  rank  and 
distance — destruction  hovered  over  you,  and  when 
death  is  near,  human  equality  begins- 

Countess.  (Hiding  her  face.)  Philippe! 

Phil.  (Continuing.)  Yes,  I  was  young,  I  was 
brave,  but  I  was  nothing  more  than  a  soldier,  a 
common  soldier.  Thq  pursuit  was  hot,  and,  under 
a  feigned  name,  you  married  me,  followed  me 
abroad — years  elapsed,  and  your  family  being 
restored  to  rank  and  fortune  yon  returned,  and,  by 
a  well-framed  tale,  a  lie,  which  I,  to  feed  your 
vanity  and  pride  concurred  iu,  regained  your 
station  in  society.  Albert  was  an  adopted  child, 
the  offspring  of  your  bounty,  whilst  I,  your  hus¬ 
band,  unknown  by  all,  eonfonnded  in  the  crowd  of 
your  servants,  have  uever  given  breath  to  a  single 
complaiut,  to  a  single  murmur.  (With  deep  feel¬ 
ing.)  Nay,  more,  have  doomed  myself  to  see  my 
sou  brought  up  an  object  of  charity  in  the  house  of 
his  mother,  who,  to  feed  her  pride,  robs  him  of  hie 
rights — I  have  condemned  myself  never  to  fold  him 
in  my  arms,  to  love  him  only  in  secret,  by  stealth, 
and  now,  as  my  reward,  I  ask  of  you  to  secure  but 
the  happiuess  of  your  own  child,  and  you  refuse  it. 

Countess.  I  do  it  with  a  bleeding  heart,  but  I  am 
forced  to  it.  This  marriage  can  never  take  place. 

Phil.  Never  ? 

Countess.  (Attempting  to  go  out.)  Never!  Leave 
me. 

Phil.  (Forcibly  detaining  her.)  No,  madame;  I 
will  not  leave  yon.  I  have  sacrificed  myself  to  your 
repose — to  your  vanity,  but  in  return  for  so  many 
tortures,  so  many  humiliations,  I  must  have  the 
happiness  of  my  non-— I  will  have  it,  and  I’ll  obtain 
it  by  every  means,  even  by  that  publicity  you 
dread. 

Countess.  What  do  I  hear  ?  And  your  duty — 
your  oath  ? 

Phil.  And  do  yon  speak  of  oaths,  of  duty  ?  Have 
you  fulfilled  your  own  ? 

Countess.  (Perceiving  Henry’s  approach.)  Some¬ 
one  comes.  Silence,  I  conjure  you. 

(Philippe  immediately  resumes  a  respect¬ 
ful  demeanour,  the  Countess  retires 
from  him,  and  gains  the  L.  of  stage.) 

Enter  HENRY,  c.  ». 

Henry.  Monsieur  Philippe  1 

Countess  (r.)  What  now? 

Henry.  (Down  L.)  I  beg  pardon,  my  lady,  it  is 
Monsieur  Philippe  I. was  looking  for,  to  deliver 
you  this  note  which  the  porter  has  just  brought 
up. 

Phil.  (Taking  the  letter.)  Why— there  is  no  ad¬ 
dress. 

Henry.  It  is  for  you,  sir— the  messenger  who 
brought  it,  some  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  said  if 
must  be  delivered  to  you  immediately. 

[ Exit  Henry,  c.  d 

Phil.  (Opening  the  letter— casts  his  eves  on  the  first 
lines,  and  utters  a  loud  exclamation.)  Ah  l 

Countess.  What’s  the  matter  ? 
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Phil.  Albert !  Can  it  be  ? - 

(He  drops  the  letter,  and  bursts  into 
Albert’ s  chamber ,  l.  3  e.) 

Countess.  Albert !  what  said  he  ?  what  new  mis¬ 
fortune  ?  (She  takes  up  the  letter,  and  reads  rapidly.) 
“  My  friend,  my  father,  pardon  if  I  disobey  you, 
but  now,  less  than  ever,  can  I  live  disgraced — son 
of  a  soldier,  uo  one  shall  call  me  coward — Adieu ! 
In  an  instant  I  shall  be  revenged,  or  cease  to 
exist."  Is  it  possible  P  Albert ! 

I  Philippe  returning,  pale  and  agitated 
L.  3  E.) 

Phil.  He  is  gone — the  window  is  open — he  is 
gone!  ( Sinking  upon  a  seat.)  I  shall  see  him  no 
more — he  is  dead — lost  to  me  for  ever. 

Countess.  (Agitated.)  No,  no,  there  is  time  yet  to 
prevent  it.  (  Runs  for  the  bell  on  the  table,  and 
rings,  continually  calling.)  ltobert !  Henry!  Come, 
quick  I 

Enter  HENRY,  c. 

Where  is  my  nephew  ? 

Henry.  He  left  the  house  some  time  ago. 

Countess.  And  Albert — did  you  see  him  go  out? 
Henry.  Yes,  my  lady,  I  saw  him  get  into  a 
coach. 

Countess.  Take  horse — haste  to  my  nephew’s — he 
must  be  found,  wheresoever  he  is,  tell  him  I  wait 
for  him,  I  wish  to  see  him  immediately,  this  in¬ 
stant. 

[Exeunt  Henry,  c.  to  l. 
Countess.  ( Supplicating .)  Philippe!  He  will  be 
restored  to  us. 

Phil.  He  will  die.  He  has  but  courage,  his 
adversary  skill,  he  will  die  without  receiving  a 
mother’s  embrace. 

Countess.  Philippe ! 

Phil.  (With force.)  It  is  your  pride.  It  is  you 
who  have  murdered  him. 

Countess.  (With  a  scream,  and  hiding  her  face.) 
No,  no,  he  will  not  die,  Heaven  will  have  pity  ou 
us.  Elise— my  fortune — my  life— I  will  give  up  all, 
if  Albert  be  saved  to  us. 

Phil.  Too  late  1  too  late  !  the  blow  is  struck. 

Enter  ELISE,  l.  d.,  hastily,  and  with  joy. 

Elise.  Oh,  my  dear  a.nnb,  here  he  is,  here  he  is. 
Phil.  S 
and  [■  Who? 

Countess. ) 

Elise.  Your  nephew. 

Countess.  ( Sinking  on  a  chair.)  All  is  over. 

Enter  DE  BROCATELLE,  c .from  L. 

Phil.  ( Staggering  back.)  He  is  alone— my  boy  is 
dead. 

De  Broc.  (Gaily,  down,  c.)  Well,  what  in  the 
world  is  the  matter  with  you  all  ?  (Approaching 

the  Countess.)  Aunt,  you  know,  it  seems  P - - 

Countess  (n.  c.)  Leave  me!  leave  me  !  (Sits  r.) 
De  Broc  And  you  were  afraid  I  should  be  hurt, 
how  kind !  Compose  yourself,  and  be  happy,  my 
dear  aunt,  here  I  am  safe  and  sound. 

Phil.  (L.,  with  fury.)  Follow  me,  old  as  I  am,  you 
shall  answer  this. 

De  Broc.  Heyday !  Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  j 
the  man  ? 

Phil.  ( Asbeforo .)  Let  ns  hence. 

De  Broc.  Wbat!  to  go  to  his  assistance?  It  is  | 
perfectly  unnecessary,  my  good  friend,  his  wound  | 


is  nothing — a  mere  scratch — done  with  the  greatert 

delicacy. 

Phil.  You  have  not  killed  him  ? 

Dc  Broc.  Killed  him  !  no,  ’pou  my  honour !  Had 
he  been  a  good  swordsman,  I  certainly  should  have 
killed  him,  but  he  is  so  excessively  awkward— that 
'gad  he  was'  very  near  killing  me. 

Phil.  Howl 

De  Broc.  I  had  at  first  wounded  him  in  the  hand 
— a  mere  scratch — a  trifle  not  worth  feeling,  so  I 
stopped  directly,  saying  to  him,  “that'll  do.  sir, 
quite  enough."  “Enough,''  cried  he— recovering 
his  sword — “  no,  one  of  ns  must  fall  upon  the  spot, 
defend  yourself,"  and  he  rushed  upon  me  like  a 
madman,  without  grace,  without  method,  which  is 
quite  insufferable  to  one  who  fights  by  rule,  and 
whilst  laughing,  I  begged  of  him  to  hold  his  weapon 
more  geuteelly,  he  whipped  mine  out  of  my  hand  in 
a  twinkling. 

Phil.  He  disarmed  you  ? 

De  Broc.  Contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  the 
art !  I  must  confess  he  then  acted  like  a  per¬ 
fect  man  of  honour,  and  if  he  has  no  skill,  he  is 
not  deficient  in  valour  and  proper  gentlemanly 
feeling. 

Countess.  (Aside.)  The  blood  of  the  D’Haran- 
conrts. 

De  Broc.  “  Yes,"  said  he,  “  I  had  resolved  one  of 
us  should  fall,  but  whatever  be  our  hatred,  all  ends 
when  the  battle's  over." 

Phil,  (l.)  The  blood  of  the  old  soldier. 

Enter  ALBERT,  C.  D., his  wrist  bound  up  with  black 
handkerchief. 

All.  Albert! 

Albert.  (Throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of 
Philippe.)  My  friend !  My  fa - 

Phil.  (Interrupting  him.)  Well,  well,  that’s 
enough.  (Aside,  and  contemplating  him  with  pride 
and  satisfaction.)  My  son!  My  son! 

Albert.  (To  Philippe,  l.)  You  forgive  me,  do  von 
not  ? 

Elise.  But  I  don’t,  sir.  How  could  you  frighten 
us  all  so  much  ? 

Albert.  Elise! 

Countess.  (Aside,  and  alone  at  R.)  And  to  me  he 
speaks  not.  (Aloud,  and  passing  between  BrocalelU 
and  Elise.)  Albert ! 

Albert.  (Respectfully.)  Ah!  pardon  me,  madame, 

I  tremble. 

Countess.  And  why,  Albert?  Do  yon  think 
that  I  can  ever  forget  or  repay  the  debts!  owe  you  ? 

Albert.  That  you  owe  me,  madame! 

Countess.  Yes.  Elise  has  informed  me  that  it  ii 
to  your  gallantry  that  I  so  lately  owed  my  life  ;  aud 
again  m  this  rash  encounter,  have  you  not  spared 
my  nephew,  and  thereby  oonf erred  an  obligation. 

De  Broc.  (R.)  Upon  mankind  in  general. 

Countess.  Iudeed !  then  the  debt  is  greater  than 
I  imagined,  aud  must  be  repaid  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  our  family.  Elise,  I  know  your  heart ;  in  Albert 
receive  your  future  husband. 

(Passes  Elise  to  Albert.) 

Elise.  Can  it  be  possible  ? 

Albert.  Oh,  happiness ! 

De  Broc.  (r.)  What,  my  dear  aunt,  bestow  an 
heiress,  with  eighty  thousand  livres  per  annum 
upon  a  nameless  adventurer  ? 

Countess.  Only  in  gratitude  to  mankind  in 
general. 

De  Broc.  Gratitude  is  so  infernally  expensive 
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Phil.  Yes,  that  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  the 
article. 

Countess.  And  as  for  his  want  of  name,  I  will 
fnpply  that  deficiency,  redeem  the  past,  and  at 
once  declare  that  in  Philippe,  the  faithful,  the 
humble  steward,  you  behold  my  husband  j  in  Albert, 
our  only  son. 

Albert.  (Rushing  to  Countess.)  My  mother! 

Be  Broc.  As  pretty  a  bit  of  romance  as  I  ever 
read.  The  adventnres  of  a  lady  of  quality,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  anecdotes  of - 

Phil.  (To  the  Viscount,  c.)  Who,  sir? 

Be  Broc.  My  uncle. 

Phil.  Madame,  this  declaration  hflk  been  nn- 
•oujjht  by  me.  I  asked  but  for  the  happiness  of 


,  my  son,  that  secured,  I  cared  not  for  myself,  but 
I  since  you  have  dispelled  the  mystery  which  hung 
around  us,  I  will  promise  the  Countess  D’Haran- 
eourt  she  shall  have  no  cause  for  regret,  and  if  you 
(to  audience)  will  honour  Philippe,  the  old  soldier, 
with  your  approbation,  his  happiness  will  be  per¬ 
fect. 

Bisposition  of  the  Characters  at  the  fall  oj  ths 
Curtain. 

COUNTESS.  PHILIPPE. 

DE  BROCATELLE.  ELISE.  ALBERT. 
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177  The  Padlock 

178  Constant  ouple 

179  Better  Late  than  Never 

180  My  Spouse  and  X 

181  Every  One  has  his  Fault 

182  The  Deuce  is  in  him 

183  Adopted  Child 

184  Love  rs’  Vows 

185  Maid  of  the  Oaks 

186  The  Duenna 

187  Turnpike  Gate 

188  Lady  of  Lyons 

189  Miss  in  her  Teens 

190  Twelfth  Night 

191  Lodoiska 

192  Earl  of  Warwick 

193  Fortune’s  Frolics 

194  Way  to  keep  him 

195  Braganza 

196  No  Song  no  Supper 

197  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

198  Spanish  Student 

199  Double.  Dealer 

200  Mock  Doctor 

201  Fashionable  lover 

202  The  Guardian 

203  Cain 

204  Rosiua 

205  Love’s  Labour  Lost 

206  The  Hunchback 

207  The  Apprentice 

208  Raising  the  Wind 

209  Lovers’  Quarrels 

210  Rent  Day 

211  Cronohotonthologos 

212  His  first  cliampague 

213  Pericles 

214  Robinson  Crusoe 

215  He’s  much  to  Blame 

216  Ella  Rosenberg 

217  The  Quaker 

218  School  of  Reform 

219  King  Henry  IV  (1) 

220  Fifteen  Years  of  a  Drunk¬ 
ard’s  Life 

221  Thomas  and  Sally 

222  Bombastes  Furioso 

223  First  Love 

224  Somnambulist 

225  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well 

226  Lottery  Ticket 

227  Gustavus  Vasa 

228  Sweethearts  and  Wives 

229  Miller  of  Mansfield 

230  Black-Eyed  Snsan 

231  King  Henry  IV  (2) 

232  The  Station-House 

233  Recruiting  Officer 

234  The  Tower  of  Nesle 

235  King  Henry  V 

236  The  Rendezvous 

237  Appearance  is  Against 

Them 

238  William  Tell 

239  Tom  Thumb 

240  The  Rake's  Progress 

241  King  Henry  VI  (1.) 

[riage  242  Blue  Dfcvils 

Mill-  243  Cheats  of  Scapin 

244  Charles  the  Second 

245  Love  makes  the  man 

246  Virginius 

247  Sbhool  for  Arrogance 

248  The  Two  Gregories 

249  King  Henry  VI,  (2) 


Legal  Charge. 

250  Mrs.  Wigging 

251  Mysterious  husband 
262  Heart  of  Midlothian 

253  King  Henry  VI.  (3) 

254  Illustrious  Stranger 

255  Register  Office 

256  Dominique 

257  Chapier  of  Accidents 

258  Descarte 

259  Hero  and  Leander 

260  Cure  for  Heartache 

261  Siege  of  Damascus 

262  The  Secret 

263  Deaf  and  Dumb 

264  Banks  of  the  Hudson 

265  The  Wedding  Day 

266  Laugii  when  youcan 

267  What  Next  ? 

268  Raymond  and  A gr.es 

269  Lionel  and  Clarissa 

270  Red  crow 

271  The  Contrivance 

272  Broken  Sword 

273  Polly  Honeycomb 

274  Nell  Gwynue 

275  Cymon 

276  Perfection 

277  Count  of  Narbonne 
2/8  Of  Age  To-morrow 

279  Orphan  of  China 

280  Pedlar’s  Acre 

281  Mogul’s  Tale 

282  Othello  Tra  vestie 

283  Law  of  Lombardy 

284  Day  after  the  weddint? 

285  The  Jew 

286  Irish  Tutor 

287  Such  Things  Are 

288  The  Wife 

289  Dragon  of  Wantlev 

290  Suil  Bhuv  ^ 

291  Lying  Valet 

292  Lily  of  St.  Leonards 

293  Oliver  Twist 
29+  The  Housekeeper 

295  Child  of  Nature 

296  Home,  Sweet  Home 

297  Which  is  tiic  man  ? 

298  Caius  Gracchus 

299  Mayor  of  Garratt 

300  Woodman 

301  Midnight  our 

302  Woman’s  Wit 

303  The  Purse 

304  Votary  of  Wealth 

305  Life  Buoy 

306  Wild  Oats 

307  Rook  wood 

308  Gambler’s  Fate 

309  Herne  the  unter 

310  “Yes  !"  and  “Nol“ 

311  The  Sea-captain 

312  Eugene  Aram 

313  Wrecker’s  Daughter 

314  Alfred  the  Great 
3J5  (  Virginia  mummy 

\  Intrigue 

316  (  Neighbour’s  wife 

V  Married  Bachelor 

317  Richelieu 

318  Money 

319  Ion 

320  The  Bridal 

321  Paul  Fry 

322  Love -chase 

323  Glencoe 

324  /'Spitalfields  weaver 

V  Stage  Struck 

325  Robert  Maeairo 

326  Country  Squire 

327  Athenian  Captive 

328  {  Barney  the  Baron 

V  Happy  man 

329  Der  FreiechutS 
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330  Hush  money 

331  East  Lynne 

332  The  Robbers 

333  The  Bottle 

334  Kenilworth 

335  The  mouutuineer 

336  Simpson  and  Co. 

337  A  Roland  for  an  Oliver 
,~Q  /Siamese  Twins 

A58  V Turned  Head 

339  Maid  of  Croissey 

340  Rip  Van  Winkle 

341  Court  Fool 

342  Uncle  Tom's  Cubin 
/ Deaf  as  a  Post 

V  Soldier’s  Courtship 

344  Bride  of  Lammenuoor 

345  Gwynncth  Vaughan 

346  Esmeralda 

347 

348  Town  and  Country 
oiQ  / Middy  Ashore 

\  Matteo  Falcone 

350  Duchess  of  Multi 

351  Naval  Engagements 

352  Victorina 

353  Spectre  Bridegroom 

354  Alice  Gray 

/Kish  Out  of  water 
\Family  Jars 

356  Rory  O'More 

357  Zurab 

/Love  in  humble  Life 
308  \15  Years  of  Labour  Lost 
359  Dream  of  the  Future 
/Mrs.  White 
°°u  v  Cherry  Bounce 

361  Elder  Brother 

362  Robber’s  wife 

/Sleeping  Draught 

V  Smoked  miser 

364  Love 

365  Fatal  Dowry 
/Bengal  Tiger 

lJbb  VKill  or  cure 
367  Paul  Clifford 
3(i8  Dumb  man  of  Manchester 

369  Sergeant’s  Wife 

370  Jonathan  Bradford 

371  Gilderoy 

/Diamond  cut  Diamond 
V Philippe 

373  Legend  of  Florence 

374  David  Copperfleld 

375  Dombey  and  Son 

376  Wardock  Keunilson 

377  Night  and  morning 

378  Lucretia  Borgia 

379  Ernest  Maltravers 
*»an  /Dancing  Barber 
"8U  V. Turning  the  Tables 

381  Poor  of  New  York 

382  St.  Mary’s  Eve 

383  Secrets  worth  Knowing 

384  Carpenter  of  Rouen 
385 Ivanhoe 

386  Ladies’  club 
/  Hercules 
\  Bears  not  Beasts 

388  Bleak  House 

389  Colleen  llairn 

390  The  Shaughraun 

391  The  Octoroon 

392  Sixteen  String  Jack 

393  Burnaby  Rudge 

394  Cricket  on  tlie  Hearth 
396  Susan  Hopley 

396  Way  to  get  married 

397  Wandering  Jew- 

398  Old  Curiosity  Shop 

399  Under  the  Ci 

400  Jane  Eyre 

401  Raffaelle 

,no  /Hunting  ft  Turtle 
VCatching  a  Heiress 
Jr.~  /Good  Night’s  Rest 
-LJ  V  Lodgings  for  Gentlemen 
404  The  Wren  Boys 
/Swiss  cottage 
4tJ  V’Twas  1 
406  C  lari 


/Sudden  Thoughts 
405  VHow  to  Pay  the  Kent 
408  Mary,  Queen  of  Scot* 
no  /The  Culprit 
w  V  Boarding  School 

410  Lucille 

...  /Four  Sisters 

4 1 1  VNothing  to  N urse 

412  My  Unknown  Frieud 
/Young  widow 

4  \More  Blunders  than  One 

414  Woman’s  Love 

...  /A  Widow’s  Victim 

410  \Day  after  the  Fair 

416  The  Jewess 

...  /Unfinished  Gentleman 

41/  YCaptain  is  not  A-miss 

418  Media 

,1C1  /The  Twins 

41J  yUucle’s  Card 

420  Martha  Willis 

,,,,  /Love’s  labyrinth 

4'4  V  Ladder  of  love 

422  White  Boys 

423  (  Mistress  of  the  mill 

4  yFrederick  of  Prussia 

424  Mabel's  curse 

,,,  /Perplexing  Predicament 
4jiJ  VA  Day  in  Paris 

426  Rye-house  Plot 

427  Little  Jockey 

428 

429  Dumb  Conscript 

430  Heart  of  London 

431  Frankenstein 

432  Fairy  Circle 

...  /Sea-bathing  at  home 
4,5,5  VWrong  man 

434  Farmer’s  Story 

435  Lady  and  the  Devil 

436  Vanderdecken 

437  A  poor  young  man 
.„fi  /Under  which  king? 

4,58  vTobit’s  Dog 

439  His  last  legs 

440  Life  of  an  Actress 

441  White  horse  of  the  Peppers 

442  Artist’s  Wife 

443  Black  Domino 

444  Village  Outcast 

445  Tea  Thousand  a-Year 

446  Beulah  Spa 

447  Perils  of  Pippins 

448  Barrack  Room 

449  Richard  Plantagonet 

450  Red  Rover 

451  Idiot  of  Heidelberg 

452  The  Assignation 

453  Groves  of  Blarney 

454  Ask  no  Questions 

455  Ireland  as  it  is 

456  Jonathan  in  England 

457  Inkle  and  Y’arico 

458  Nervous  man 

459  Message  from  the  Sea 

460  Black  Doctor 

461  King  O’Neil 

Aro  /Forty  and  Fifty 
40"  VTom  Noddy’s  Secret 

463  Irish  Attorney 

464  The  Camp 

465  St.  Patrick’s  Day 

466  Strange  Gentleman 

467  Village  Coquettes 

468  Life  of  a  woman 

469  Nicholas  Nickleby 
/Is  she  his  wife? 

4<u  vThe  Lamplighter 

471  Fernande 

472  Scamps  of  London 

473  Jessie  Brown 

474  Oscar,  the  half-blood 

475  Mary  Ducange 

476  Narcisse 

477  Little  Gerty 

478  Obi 

479  Austerlitz 

480  Grandfather’s  will 

481  Hidden  Treasure 

482  True  as  Steel 

483  Sclf-Ac«u*atiou 


484  Crown  Prince 

485  Yew-Tree  Ruins 

486  Charles  O’Malley 
.  .  /Bandit 

48/  VThe  snow  helped 
488  (  Jar£onello 
480  V A  marriage  noose 
/Lost  Pocket-book 
4SJ  V'Tw  enty  and  Forty 

490  ( 8  Tair  in  Love 

V  Woman  will  be  a  woman 

491  /Captain’s  Ghost 

.n.,  /Mo.  157  B 
"  V  Lovely 
lot  /BowBell(c)s 
VMistnkeu 
.n.  /  Locksmith 
VPornnauteuu 
405  Ruth 

49i  Maid  of  Maricndorpt 

497  The  Turf 

498  Harlequin  hoax 
4449  Sweeney  Todd 

500  My  Poll  &  Partner  Joe 

501  The  King’s  wager 

502  Tower  of  London 
/Monsieur  Jacques 

V  Plot  and  counterplot 

504  The  Birthday 

505  Grandfather  Whitehead 

506  The  Stone  Jug 

507  Jacob  Faithful 

508  JacK  Ketch 

509  Bold  Dragoons 

510  Remorse 

511  Old  house  at  home 

512  Jersey  Girl 

513  Haroun  Alraschid 

514  Beggar’s  Petition 
r,,  /Own  Blue  Bell 
°  °  VGrrimalkiii 
516  Paulina 

r,7  /Affair  of  honour 
°  '  VThe  Lancers 

518  St.  Patrick’s  Eve 

519  Mr.  Greenfinch 

520  The  hall  porter 

521  Prisoner  of  War 
r.*>  /Matching-making 
■'  VThe  Dumb  Belle 
523  Lucky  horse-shoe 
r*u  /My  wife’s  dentist 
’)_4  V  Railroad  Station 
525  Tlie  Schoolfellow 
ri>r  /Woman-Hater 

.)-o  Vcomfortable  Service 

527  Y'ou  can’t  marry  your 

Grandmother 

528  Rochester 

529  Golden  calf 

530  Bride  of  Ludgate 
...  /Twice  Killed 

15,51  Va  Day  well  spent 

532  Tam  O  Sbauter 

533  Woodstock 

534  Jack  Brag 

r„r  /New  Footman 
’  V  King’s  Gardener 

536  Woman's  Faith 

537 

538  Joconde 

539  The  Steward 

540  Evil  Eye 

541  Sam  Weller 

542  Tekeli 

543 

544  The  Roebuck 

r /Little  Adopted 

V Gentleman  in  Difficulties 

546  Wish-ton  wish 

547  Nick  of  the  woods 

548  Faith  and  Falsehood 

549  Lalla  Rookli 

550 

551  One  Fault  , 

-r0  /Jacket  of  Blue 
oj-  Vcousiu  Peter 

553  Bubbles  of  the  Day 

554  Beau  Nash 

555  Fauvrotte 


556  Andy  Blake 

557  Blanche  of  Jersey 
r.r.o  /  Doctor  Dilwortl* 

500  V Fellow  clerk 
559  Pascal  Bruno 

660  Wicklow  mountains 
ret  /The  Pic-nic 
Vlfailtvay  Hotel 

562  Fashionable  Arrivals 

563  Water-Party 

/ Boots  at  the Swr.n 
1)554  V Lucky  Stnrs 
565  Walter  Tyrrel 

666  Iznak  Walton 

667  Wife’s  Stratagem 
c..a  /Marcelino 

05)8  VThe  Daughter 

569  Field  of  Forty  Footstep^ 

670  The  wigwam 

671  Cratnond  Brig 
/Infant  Phenomenon 

VCaptain  Cuttle 
573  Faust 

674  Jack  in  the  water 

675  Man  and  wife 

576  A  House  Divided 

577  John  Smith 

..o  /Long  and  Short 

0/8  V  Lydia's  Lover's  lodgr.ig 

679  I  and  my  double 

680  Sons  and  Systems 

681  My  old  woman 
582  Life  of  an  Actor 
683  Chancery  Suit 

584  Bequeathed  heart 

585  My  wife — wlmt  wife? 

5“6  Blanche  Ileriot 

587  Lady  of  the  Lake 

588  Bill  Jones 

589  Americans  Abroad 
/Pleasant  dreams 

0,u  V  Advice  Gratis 

591  The  Wedding  Gown 

592  Dice  of  death 

693  The  Bottle  Imp 

694  Lost  and  won 
525  Marriage 

596  The  Three  Secrets 
697  Frederick  the  Great 

598  A  libertine's  lesson 

599  Jacques  Strop 

U10  The  Charming  Polly 
6ul  Life's  a  lottery 

/Antony  and  Cleoputi  a 
b  J  V'llie  Party  wall 

603  A  cure  for  love 

604  Gissipus 

605  Helen  Oakleigh 

rrr  /Blue-Faced  Baboon 
btb  VOurang-Outang 

607  The  White  Milliner 

608  Perourou 

60V  The  Greek  Boy 

610  Robespierre 

611  The  Red  Farm 

612  Miser’s  daughter 

/Wanted,  a  Brigand 
b  15  Vciaude  Duval 

614  Camille 

615  The  Pride  of  Birth 

616  Mothers  and  daugliers 

617  Belford  castle 

Rla  /Duchess  of - 

018  V Punch  out  of  town 

619  Thomas  A'Bccketl 

620  Mazcppa 

621  Temptation 

622  Mary  Melvin 

623  A  Night  in  the  Bastille 
rot  /Rinks,  the  Bagnmu 
h"4  \  Dobson  and  Co. 

625  The  Blind  Bargain 
1)26  J«r>e,  the  Licensed 
Victualler’s  daughter 
/Bamboozling 
VThe  Sergeant's  Wedding 

628  The  Game  of  Love 

629  Old  Maids 

630  Gustavus  the  Third 

631  The  Weathercock 

632  Turpin’s  Ride  to  York 
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633  Doves  in  a  Cuge 
631  Ocean  of  Life 
ft!.')  Nina  Sfoizu 
......  /Dardell  v.  Pickwick 

VTwo  Swindlers 

637  Ambrose  Gwynett 

638  Hazard  of  tlie  Die 
(Bit  Peer  and  the  l’eusant 

640  One  Hundred  Pound  Note 

641  Factory  Hoy 

642  Merchant  and  his  Clerks 
.....  /Living  shuttles 

lto  VMy  Sister  Kate 

644  Cavalier 

645  Lottery  of  Life 
046  False  and  Constant 
647  Who’ll  Lend  me  a  Wife 
640  ’T would  Puzzle  a  Con- 

649  Devil’s  in  It  I  juror 

650  Love’s  Sacrifice 
,.ri  /Painter  of  Client 

V102 

652  Man  for  the  Ladies 

653  You  Know  What 

654  Gipsy  King 

655  Court  and  City 

656  Gertrude’s  Cherries 

657  Legerdemain 

658  English  Etiquette 

659  My  Wife’s  Mother 
060  /Humpbacked  Lover 

V  Patter  v.  Clatter 

661  (p‘uth, 

\Ringdoves 

/Dowager 

’  VWliy  did  you  Die? 

663  Love  of  a  Prince 

664  Fanchon,  the  Cricket 

665  Secretary 

666  Bringing  Home  the  Bride 

667  Charles  the  First 

668  Moonshine 

669  / Angelina 
\  Divorce 

670  Brian  Boroihmo 

671  Noy  ades 

672  Inez  de  Cft<tro 

673  Love,  Law,  and  Physic 

674  Heiress  of  Bruges 

675  Climbing  Boy 
/Married  Bake 

‘  VConqueriug  Game 

677  Haunted  Inn 

678  Comfortable  Lodgings 

679  Two  Friends 

680  French  Spy 

681  Provost  of  Bruges 

682  Lone  Hut 

coi  /Peter  Sinink 
VMrs.  Smith 

684  Handy  Andy 

685  Michael  Erie 

686  Old  Parr 

687  Tarnation  Strange 

688  Royal  Oak 

6«9  Rose  of  Arrpgnn 

690  Halvei,  the  Unknown 

691  John  of  Procida 
aao  /Serenading 

[Middle  Temple 

693  Promise  of  Marriage 

694  Chain  of  Gold 

695  Beggar’s  Daughter 

696  Buttle  of  Waterloo 

697  Phantom 
398  Gil  Bias 

«qq  /My  Wife’s  Out 

”JJ  V Borrowing  a  Husband 

700  Arkjooti 

701  Forced  Marriage 

702  Valsha 

/Behind  the  Scenes 

[HB 

704  Linda,  the  Pearl  of  Savoy 

705  Lost  Ship 
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706  Roll  of  the  Drum 

707  Ambassador’s  Lady 

708  Spring  and  Autumn 

709  Close  Siege 

710  Louison 

711  Our  Village 

712  Tempter 

713  Love's  Frailties 

714  Surgeon  of  Paris 

715  Lord  Darnley 

716  School  for  Grown  Chil¬ 

dren 

717  Riches 

718  Devil  in  London 
JM.P.  for  the  Rotten 
^  Borough 

(Grey  Doublet 
72!)  Leolu  Colombo 

721  London  by  Might 

722  Christmas  Carol 

723  London  Banker 

724  Master  Humphrey's  Clock 
~.)r)  /Omnibus 

V  Mayor  of  Rochester 

726  trame  of  Life 

727  Deserted  Village 

728  Old  and  Young  Stager 

729  Follies  of  Fashion 

730  Romance  and  Uculity 

731  Last  Shilling 

732  T  om  Bowling 

733  Love  Extempore 

734  Devil  on  Two  Sticks 

735  Maiden’s  Fame 

-o,.  / How’s  your  Uncle 
'  [Mistaken  Story 

737  In  the  Wrong  Box 

738  Martin  Chu  zlevvit 

739  Lilian,  the  Show  Girl 
“40  /Han  about  Town 

‘  \My  Friend  the  Cuptain 

7  H  Signal 

712  VVhitefriars 

743  Young  King 

744  Queen’s  Champion 

745  Cassar,  the  Watcli-Dog 

746  Oudine 

7+7  Comrades  and  Friends 
sonatiou 

and  Cleopatra 
and  Setlled 

749  Mary  Stuart 
-so  /  Petticoat  Government 
'o0  V’Tis  She 

751  Corsair's  Revenge 

752  Corsican  Brothers 

753  Blind  Boy- 

754  Ben,  the  Boatswain 

755  Rich  and  Poor 

753  Dumb  Guide  of  the  Tyrol 
,  /British  Legion 
'  \  Rifle  Brigade 

758  Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths 
75  >  Sempstress 

700  Neison 

701  Daughter  of  the  Regiment 
762  Momentous  Question 

/Review 

'  ’  V Sylvester  Daggerwood 

764  Love  mid  Loyalty 

765  Delusion 

766  Quid  pro  Quo 

767  Charcoal  Burner 
/Gemini 

'  V Lying  in  Ordinary 
769  Rose  of  Ettrick  Vale 
77n  /  Valet  de  Sham 
‘  ‘  ’  [My  Valet  and  I 
771  Dream  of  Fate 
— /  Maidens  Beware 
1  [[’ink  of  Politeness 
/73  Ancestress 
--^  /  Is  he  Jealous.' 

“  [Three  and  the  Douce 
<75  Loss  of  the  Royal  George 
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( l’ersonatioi 
4  Antony  ai 
(  Married  . 


77r  /Day  at  an  lull 
'  ’  [Gentleman  in  Black 
777  Double  Gallant 
/Aldguto  Pump 
‘‘  V  Bump  of  Benevolence 

779  Philosophers  of  Benia 

780  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

781  Ambition 

-  Queer  Subject 
\ Deeds  of  Dreadful  Note 
783  Youthful  Queen 
7*1  (  Teddy  the  Tiler 
‘  [Born  to  Good  Luck 

785  Hard  Times 

786  Spare  Bed 

787  Wager 

788  Fair  Rosamond 

789  Notoriety 

790  Factory  Strike 

791  Point  of  Honour 

7;t2  Shakspeare's  Early  Days 

793  Folly  as  it  Flies 

794  St.  Clair  of  the  Isles 

795  Mutiny  ut  the  Nore 

796  John  Overy 

797  Two  Fishermen  ot  Lynn 
.98  Mysterious  Stranger 

799  Education 

800  Don  Caesar  do  Bitzau 

801  Single  Life 

802  Married  Life 

803  Di  earn  at  Sea 
om  (  Gar  Mary  Anne 

*  \  Mischief-Mu  king 
805  Agnes  de  Vore 
803  Wreck  Ashore 

807  Boyne  Water 

on*  /Shocking  Events 

808  V  Dead  Shot 

809  Lesson  for  Ladies 

810  Love  and  Murder 

811  Rural  Felicity 

812  Presumptive  Evidence 

813  Poor  Jack 

8 1 4  Abelard  and  Iloloise 

815  Duchess  de  la  \  uubuliere 

816  / Jolin  Jones 
Y*.  liiistemng 

817  Isabel 

818  May  Queen 

819  Chimes 

820  Home  Again 

821  Henrietta,  the  Forsaken 
oi>o  /Irish  Lion 

"  [ Brother  Torn 
82:3  Hake  and  his  Pupil 
824  Pet  of  the  Petticoats 
625  Marianne,  the  Child  of 
Charity- 

826  Toodles 

827  Green  Bushes 

828  Don  Juan 

829  Last  Days  of  Pompeii 

830  Luke  the  Labourer 

831  Death  Fetch 

832  Maid  of  Athens 

833  Beggar  Coy  of  Brussels 

834  Scholar 

835  Forgery- 

836  Uncle  Joint 
83<  Ellen  Wareham 
838  Open  House 

639  Second  Thoughts  lat-Law 

840  Nicholas  Flam,  Attorney- 

841  Snakes  in  the  Grass 

fil9  /23.  John  Street,  Adelphi 

\ Thimble  Rig 

843  Sheriff  of  the  Country- 

844  Happiest  Day  of  My  Life 

845  Weak  Points 

846  Good  Husbands  make 

Good  Wives 

c47  Duchess  de  la  Yalhere 
ana  / Bmiion  and  Fythius 
[Two  Queens 


849  Dame  de  St.  Tropes 

850  Husband  at  Sight 

851  Time  Works  Wonders 
/  Kiss  in  the  Dark 
[Match  in  the  Dark 

853  How  to  Grow  Rich 

854  King  of  the  Alps 

855  Our  New  Governess 

856  Vlctorine 

857  Mysterious  Family 

858  Hasty  Conclusions 

859  Leah  the  Forsaken 

860  Ladies’  Battle 

861  Jacopo  the  Bravo 

8t.2  Peter  Bell  the  Waggoner 

863  The. Bear-Hunters 

864  Josephine,  the  Child  of 

the  Regiment 
/Popping  the  Question 
e  0  \ Snapping  Turtles  (Pail 
/Maid  with  the  Milking 

866  (.Billy  Taylor 

867  Theodore  the  Brigand 

868  Cahdriver 

809  Fellies  of  a  Night 

870  Secret  Service 

871  Charles  the  Twelfth 

872  Doom  of  Maratia 
/  Welsh  Girl 
[Pleasant  Neighbour 

874  Spanish  Curate 

875  Vampire 
8<6  Brigand 

877  Child  of  the  Wreck 

i  Faint  Heart  Never  Won 

878  -’  Fair  Lady 

( Peculiar  Position 

879  Merchant’s  Wedding 
88.0  Woman  Never  Vext 

881  ( ’l’r*P  to  Kissengen 
\ Garrick  Fever 

882  Who’s  your  Friend? 

863  Court  1  avow 

884  Regent 

885  Ransom 

886  Paris  and  London 

/  Hasty  Conclusion 
‘  V  Handsome  Husband 
688  Two  Figaros 

<  Cabinet  Question 
V  Printer's  Devil 

890  Grist  to  the  Mill 

891  Green-Eyed  Monsler 

892  Reputation 

693  (  (-nIl,ain  the  Watch 
\  Promotion 

894  Returned  *•  Killed  ” 
oor  .  Loan  of  a  Lover 
v Somebody  Else 
696  All  in  the  Dai k 
anj  /My  Daughter,  Sir! 

\My  Great  Aunt 
8<>6  f  Court  Beauties 
[Peter  and  Paul 

899  /’^"hinses 

[My  Friend,  tlie  Governor 

900  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie 

901  Memoirs  of  the  Devil 
9(  2  Huy  Bias 

9(3  The  Delinquent 

904  Chain  of  Guilt 

905  Life  as  It  Is 
one  /  Due  Hour 

\  Matrimony 

907  t  muggier  Boy 

908  Exchange  no  Robbery 

909  Freemason 

910  Simon  Lee 

911  Dramatist 

All  at  Coventry 
"  \  Poor  Soldier 
913  Dream  Spectre 

lie  Lies  like  Truth 


914 


State  Secrets 


Each  Play  is  Illustrated,  and  printed  from  tlie  Original  Work  of  the  Author,  without  Abridgment. 
To  the  Theatrical  Profession,  Amateurs,  and  others,  this  edition  is  invaluable,  as  full  stage  directions 
costumes,  &c.,  are  given.  All  the  back  numbers  are  in  print,  and  can  be  purchased  separately,  ono 
penny  each,  or  per  post,  l^d,  [London;  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand.  All  Booksellers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. _ , 

NOW  PUBLISHING, 

DICES’  SHILLING  SHAKSPERE. 

Containing  the  Whole  of 

THE  GREAT  DRAMATIST’S  WORKS, 

WITH 

LIFE,  PORTRAIT,  AND  THIRTY-SIX  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

BY  GIL  BEST,  WILSON,  ETC.,  BEING 

THE  CHEAPEST  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

“This  thick  and  densely-printed  publication  is,  merely  for  its  mass  and  bulk,  a 
wonder,  and  when  we  remember  what  it  is,  and  what  pure  and  healtny  matter  it 
gives  broadcast  to  the  people,  the  wonder  becomes  gratitude  and  hopefulness/  — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

One  Shilling ;  per  Parcel  Post,  4M.  extra. 

This  Edition  may  also  be  had,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt-lettered,  price  2s. 

London:  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand. 


Now  Ready,  Price  Sixpence, 

TALES  FROM  SHAKSPERE. 

BY  CHARLES  LAMB. 


Sixty  Illustrations  by  Frederick  Gilbert. 

London  :  John  Dicks.  313,  Strand. 


Now  Ready,  Price  Sixpence, 

THE  BEAUTIES  OF  SHAKSPERE. 

I 

BY  DR.  DODD. 

With  Preface ,  Glossary ,  and  Index « 

London :  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand.  All  Booksellers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PRICE  OINTEE3  ^^ISTlsTY  EACH. 


DICKS’  STANDARD  PLAYS 

AND 

FREE  ACTING  DRAMA. 

-j  -j  A<0  PLAYS  NOW  BEADY.  Notwithstanding  the  low  price  at  which  tlrse 
-I.  J  O  Plays  are  published,  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  the  series  unique 
in  every  particular,  and  to  make  it  the  finest  dramatic  collection  in  the  world.  The  public 
are  now  enabled  to  obtain  in  Dicks’  Standard  Plats 

A  COMPLETE  THEATRICAL  LIBRARY. 

Each  Play  is  uniform  and  elegant  in  appearance,  admirably  illustrated,  correctly  marked 
from  the  prompter’s  copy,  with  all  the  stage  business  as  represented,  and  issued  m  a 
coloured  wrapper  for  the  small  sum  of  One  Penny. 

SZEJSTID  IFOjR,  list. 

No  other  Edition  of  the  FBEE  ACTING  DRAMA  has  ever  attained  the  success 
of  this  truly  Standard  Work.  Every  Play  of  Note  will  be  found  in  tne  List,  while 
the  finest  productions  of  the  best  dramatic  authors  give  this  work  a  j  eeuiiar  intrinsic  value 
and  importance  in  the  eyes  of  every  lover  of  the  Drama.  The  Illustrative  Plays  of 
BDCKSTONE  and  PL ANCHE,  which  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Editor, 
(many  of  which  are  now  printed  for  the  First  Time),  will  be  found  of  great  value  to 
Managers  and  Amateurs. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

The  Six  Plays  enumerated  beneath  have  been  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  are  no 
longer  included  in  Dicks’  Edition.  Representation,  without  permission  from  the 
Author,  or  his  agent,  is  illegal,  as  they  are  not  “  Free  Acting  Plays,”  the  Copyright  beim..- 
still  in  force 

The  Merchant  of  London,  Joan  of  Arc. 

Master  Clark.  The  Parole  of  Honour. 

The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  The  Wandering  Minstrel. 


London  :  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand.  All  Booksellers. 


